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(Captain Ffohn Ward 


APTAIN JOHN WARD, our “ most notorious 
CC pirate,” was born at Feversham, in Kent, about 

the year 1555. We first hear of him as a fisher- 
man of that town, the child of mean parents, of “ estate 
lowe,” and of “ hope,” or expectations, still less. It 
has been stated that, at one time, presumably in his 
youth, he made one of a buccaneering party in the West 
Indies. It is highly probable that he learned the crafts 
of seamanship and navigation as a mariner in one of the 
many raids against the Spaniards, between the years 
1570 and 1596. The Spanish Main, no less than the 
English Channel at that time, was a very pleasant place 
for a pirate ; and Ward, in later years, talked mournfully 
of the good days he had had in his youth, “ robbing at 
will, and counting the world but a garden where he walked 
for sport.” After the death of Drake, in 1596, he seems 
to have been a seaman aboard one of the Queen’s ships 
on a voyage to Portugal. Pepwell, writing in 1608, 
tells us that he “rose through all ranks of the (naval) 
service in our wars with Spain.” 

His buccaneering and naval service, if he ever indulged 
in any, failed to make his fortune; for he was a fisherman 
at Feversham, owning a single small fishing-boat, in the 
year 1602. In that year his pride grew to such a height 
that he could brook the fishery no longer. ‘“ Nothing 
would serve him but the wide Ocean to walke in.” He 
went aboard his ketch one morning, and crept along 
the coast to Plymouth, where he seems to have sold his 
vessel for a fair sum. His wife he left behind him at 
Feversham. 
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For the next few months he lived in the Plymouth 
taverns, drinking the wondrous Plymouth ale, which was 
“ stronger than sack,” and cheap, and so full of alcohol 
that “an halfe bowle” would make a sailor’s wits like 
a merry-go-round. Plymouth at that time was full of 
wastrels and rogues. The chief clients of the ale-houses 
were runaway sailors, who, after entering for a voyage, 
and drawing an advance, or bounty, lay perdu till the 
ship had sailed. ‘The society of the long-shore was 
highly undesirable. What with pirates and deserters 
and smugglers, at every street corner, honest John Ward 
had little incentive to be virtuous. By 1603 he had 
become a ragged, moody ruffian who got drunk every 
night “ with drinking of the King” among a company 
of “‘ scatter-goods and swaggerers.”” He went by the name 
of Jack Ward, and had a reputation as a stout drinker 
and swearer. He used to sit on the tavern benches 
“cursing the time ” with a vehemence which won him 
the regard of all who heard. His biographer suggests 
that he paid no rent. The little money he possessed 
seems to have been spent in drink : 


“¢ Ale was his eating and his drinking solely ” 


so that “ all the day you should hardly faile but finde him 
in an ale-house: but bee sure to have him drunke at 
home at night.” 

After a few months in Plymouth, his money (his 
savings, or the proceeds of the ketch) was exhausted. 
Plymouth ale became no longer feasible, nor would the 
hosts give him credit in recognition of his talent as a 
curser. ‘There was no remedy but work, since borrowing, 
as we know on high authority, does but “ linger out the 
disease.” At this time he seems to have obtained some 
employment in one of the King’s ships. It was not then 
a difficult business to enter a King’s ship, and no doubt 
Ward had a wide acquaintance among the warrant officers 
of the ships in harbour. A word from one of them would 
have been sufficient to obtain a post for him. We do not 
know the exact nature of his employment, but it was 
probably that of ship-keeper, or petty officer. As such, 
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. he went aboard the Lion’s Whelp, a small man-of-war, 
then lying in the harbour. The work, whatever it was, 
was probably not very arduous, nor does it appear that the 
ship had her full complement “ of 63 hands” aboard 
her. Ward helped to fit her for the sea, and made one 
of the crew (probably a scratch crew) which worked her 
round, shortly afterwards, to Portsmouth, where she 
anchored. 
iv’The Navy, at that time, was by no means a popular 
service. Sir Walter Raleigh, writing in this very year, 
tells us that “ They go with as great grudging to serve 
in his Majesty’s ships as if it were to be slaves in the 
galleys.” Five years after this date, when matters had 
grown rather worse, under a Stuart administration, the 
Navy was “for the greatest part manned with aged, 
impotent, vagrant, lewd and disorderly companions ” ; 
it had “‘ become a ragged regiment of common rogues.” 
The standing officers, such as Ward, were usually of 
rather better quality than the forward hands, but even 
they were not remarkable for beauty of character. Aboard 
the Lion’s Whelp they were mostly old rovers who had 
sailed with Ward in his early piratical raids. The work 
they had to do while they lay in Portsmouth was slight 
enough. It was not enough to keep them employed ; 
and “ when sailors are idle you have mutiny.” ‘They had 
too much spare time, and far too many causes for com- 
plaint. The ship’s beer was sour; the ship had an 
unwholesome smell ; the beef and fish were putrid ; the 
pay was both irregular and insufficient. In the evenings, 
when work was at an end, the ship-keepers would get 
together ; and Ward would hold forth to them upon the 
evils of their lot. He told them of the happy days they 
had enjoyed together in the past, in the West Indies or 
elsewhere, when the world had been an oyster to them, 
which, with their jack-knives, they had opened. The 
sailors listened to him, and held his words to be sound 
doctrine; but, as they saw no remedy, they contented 
themselves with a few “ Ahs,” and “ Very trues,” and 
with contemplative spitting into the sea. 

It happened that Ward somehow came to hear of a 
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recusant, a Roman Catholic gentleman, who was preparing 
to leave England for France, in order to enjoy “liberty of 
conscience.”’ He had sold his estate near Petersfield, and 
had chartered a bark of twenty-five tons, to convey him 
to Havre. The bark lay at Portsmouth, not far from 
the Lion’s Whelp, and aboard her (so Ward was informed) 
was the recusant’s money. ‘The religious issue probably 
did not weigh with Ward; but the thought of £2000, 
‘in ready chinkes,” besides plate and jewels, was too 
much for him. His informant (no doubt one of the 
crew of the bark) may have exaggerated matters; but 
even with a considerable discount the bark must have 
seemed a most noble “ purchase.” Ward hastened to 
tell his brother warrants of the “ comfortable little dew 
of Heaven” lying so close beside them. They agreed 
with him that such an opportunity ought not to be 
allowed to pass. ‘They had had enough of the King’s 
service to last them through their lives, and there, in the 
little bark, was “ present pay ” enough to keep them in 
affluence. They planned to go ashore together till the 
evening, when they would lay the bark aboard, make a 
prize of her, and carry her away to sea, there to rove as 
pirates “ to seek their desperate fortunes.” 

The work they had to do aboard the Lion’s Whelp 
was, as we have said, not enough to keep them busy. 
They had no difficulty in obtaining leave to go ashore, 
on the rather curious pretext that the steward did not 
give them a full allowance, and that they were hungry, 
and wished to buy themselves a square meal, at one of 
the inns by the Point. They went ashore together in 
one of the boats, and soon found a tavern to their taste. 
Here they sat down to disport themselves “ after the 
manner of sailors,” with the “ humming ale” and “ vir- 
tuous sacke”’ of their heart’s desires. Very presently, 
although it was early in the day, they became drunk. 
They began to “ swagger,” or bluster, and in their songs 
and oaths, and drunken talk, they seem to have let fall 
a few dark hints of their intentions towards the recusant. 
The recusant happened to be ashore in Portsmouth 
waiting for the tide, or buying necessaries. He saw 
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“a ragged regiment of common rogues” rolling from 
inn to inn. He heard their oaths and menaces (or heard 
of them from some one he could trust), and became 
suspicious. Portsmouth was but a little town, and the 
presence of a drunken gang, at such a time, was disquiet- 
ing. The recusant resolved to run no risks. He went 
aboard the little bark and conveyed ashore his “ ready 
chinkes,”’ with all his plate and jewels. 

When the light began to fail, Ward’s company took 
their boat and rowed to the bark. They laid her aboard 
very quietly, and carried her without opposition, for 
there were only “ two poor sneaks ” in charge of her. 
They thrust this couple below, while some of them hove 
up the anchor, and got sail upon her. In a few minutes 
they were under way. They ran out to sea with a shout 
to the battery, and shaped a course to the westward. 

It did not take the pirates many minutes to discover 
that they had been duped, and that the gold they had 
risked their necks for was not aboard. It took them sadly 
aback, and caused them “ to be ranck mad,” for there 
was no returning to Portsmouth. It was one of those 
awkward situations in which the great man gets an oppor- 
tunity to explain himself. It was Ward’s opportunity ; 
and he rose to it at once. The recusant had provisioned 
the ship for the voyage with a profusion which did him 
honour. Although he had taken his money-bags, his 
“nest of goldfinches,” he had not removed his “ turkey- 
pies,” his “‘ venison pasties,” and his “sundry sorts of 
sacke”’?; so that there was no question of the pirates’ 
running short of food for some little time. Ward set 
a watch, and placed a good man at the helm, and called 
a council round his supper-table. They made a very 
excellent supper, and washed it down with what some 
one has called “ the learned poet’s good.” As they ate 
and drank, they debated what were best to be done. 
Plainly, they had to go forward, because they could not 
go back. If they ventured again into Portsmouth they 
would very speedily be hanged, at low water mark, as 
a warning to sailors. It was not very probable that they 

would be pursued; so that there was no immediate 
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danger. Ward proposed that they should cruise tor 
a day or two off the Land’s End; and then, if they 
met with any luck, put into Plymouth, to take off some 
of the men who had been his boon-companions in the 
taverns there, before he joined the Navy. After that, 
he thought, they could “‘ commence pirates” on a more 
ambitious scale. ‘They could enter the Mediterranean, 
and join issue with the pirates of Algiers. 

This project won the hearts of all present ; so westward 
they sailed. In a day or two they had reached their 
cruising ground, near the Scilly Islands, and there they 
sighted a fine French merchantman, bound for Ireland. 
Ward sent his men below, so that the merchants should 
not suspect him. He ran up to the Frenchman and 
hailed him, in all friendship. ‘The Frenchman suspected 
nothing ; and for some time the two ships kept company. 
Presently, when Ward thought that the Frenchmen 
would be quite off their guards, he edged his bark along- 
side, and called his gang to board her. ‘The surprise 
was complete. The Frenchmen were beaten down 
below, or flung overboard, and Ward found himself ‘in 
possession of a ship of seventy tons, well-equipped, and 
armed. After this, he sailed for Plymouth, where he 
anchored in Cawsand Bay. Some of his company con- 
trived to enter the town, where they. persuaded a number 
of ruffians to leave the taverns and to come for a cruise. 
With these recruits, Ward thought himself strong enough 
to put to sea asa rover. He left Cawsand Bay and sailed 
away down Channel to the Spanish coasts. 

He seems to have cruised for several months off the 
coast of Spain, with considerable success. He took a 
ship of one hundred tons, and a smaller vessel, a coaster, 
of the kind known as a sattee. In both these vessels he 
found recruits, besides gold and merchandise ; so that, 
by the spring of 1604, he felt himself strong enough to 
proceed to Algiers, to league himself, as many English 
pirates had done before him, to the Algerine pirates, 
the scourges of the Mediterranean. But it chanced that, 
only a few weeks before he came to Algiers, one Richard 
Gifford, a pirate of renown, in the service of the Duke of 
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Tuscany, had burnt some Algerine galleys, and killed 
many of the pirates on board them. The Algerines were 
retaliating by barbarous reprisals upon English merchant- 
men, and when Ward arrived off their city they were 
particularly bitter against his fellow countrymen. They 
refused his proffered alliance, and drove him from their 
ports. He therefore proceeded to Tunis, where he 
became a Turk (in order to satisfy the religious scruples 
of the natives), and made some satisfactory arrangement 
with the Bey, or Governor, a man named Osmund, or 
“Crossyman.” In consideration of some large percent- 
age of his profits this Bey, or “ Crossyman,” agreed to 
allow him to shelter and recruit at Tunis, and to use that 
port as a base from which he might sally out to rob at 
pleasure. The name Crossyman seems to be a corruption 
of Cara Osman, or Osman the Dark. Osman, it seems, 
had started life as a tailor. 

It is difficult for one accustomed to the law and order 
of the present day to understand the dangers which 
threatened the Jacobean traveller. The seas swarmed 
with pirates; so that few merchantmen dared put to 
sea without arms; while very few came home without 
some tale of an encounter. There were pirates in the 
Atlantic, to intercept the ships coming home from the 
Newfoundland fisheries. ‘There were pirates in the West 
Indies, roving for Spanish treasure-ships. ‘There were 
pirates in the Orkneys, preying upon the Iceland traders. 
There were pirates all over Ireland, especially in the 
south and the west, ranging over the Channel, and round 
these coasts. But there were, perhaps, more pirates 
in the Mediterranean than in all the other waters put 
together. In the Mediterranean they had the most 
part of the trade of Europe for their quarry ; while the 
coasts of Africa, and the islands of the Archipelago, 
provided obscure harbours (with compliant Governors) 
for the recruiting of the companies after a cruise. The 
pirates, like the buccaneers a century later, preferred to 
cruise in small ships, in order that they might be less 
conspicuous and less likely to arouse the suspicion of 
the merchantmen. It was their custom to cruise in 
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the swiftest ships they could find; and it must be re- 
membered that their vessels, being small, could be pro- 
pelled by sweeps when the wind failed them. When 
they sighted a ship which seemed to them to be a profit- 
able quarry they contrived to follow her, without arousing 
her suspicions, until the evening, when they used to lay 
her aboard. If the quarry were slower than the cruiser, 
as generally happened, the pirates did not shorten sail, 
lest the merchants should suspect them. They carried 
their canvas as before, but they took care to slacken their 
progress by dragging a sea-anchor, a cask or two of water, 
*¢ or other such like,” in the sea astern of them. They kept 
the seas in the very worst of weather “ by reason of the 
handiness of their ships and their skill as mariners.” It 
was their custom to take from their prizes not only the 
valuables such as gold and jewels, but the sea-stores, 
such as ropes, spars, sweeps, sails, and ship’s provisions. 
With these “ recruits,” or “ plenishings,” they were able 
to keep out of harbour for many months at a time; 
and constant service made them excellent sailors. Their 
profits were enormous, and the risks they ran were 
really not very serious. The English Government, with 
its decayed Navy, could do very little against them. 
Spain was at war with Holland, and could not in any 
case spare ships from her West Indian convoys. Venice 
alone could trouble them; but the Venetian galleys, 
the only ships they dreaded, were expensive to the 
Venetian state, and by no means perfect as protectors 
of commerce. On the whole, the lot of the pirate was 
particularly happy and free from care. To such a lot 
did John Ward devote himself, in the spring of 1604, 
after his relations with the Bey of Tunis had been estab- 
lished on what is known as “a sound financial basis.” 
In a very few years he had made himself famous beyond 
expectation. 

It would seem as though Ward prospered as a pirate 
from the time of his first establishment at Tunis. 
He took a rich Venetian “ argosy ” in his first cruise 
off the south of Spain, and a day or two later he took a 
smaller ship, which he retained as his flag-ship. He 
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fitted her with four and twenty cannon, and named her 
‘the Little John” after the comrade of Robin Hood. 
Other pirates, among them a man named Simon Danse- 
kar, offered to form an alliance with him; and with 
their forces, added to his own, he was strong enough 
for “bold attempts.” He had at least four “ well- 
appointed ” ships under his command, with “ above 
two hundred Englishmen, good soldiers, and expert 
mariners,” besides Turks, to man them. With this 
squadron he took a huge Venetian carrack, after a 
fierce fight. The carrack was the Soderina; a wealthy 
merchantman, worth, it was said, some half a million 
crowns. The credit of the capture was due to Ward. 
The ship was gallantly defended, nor would she have 
been taken had not Ward driven his hands aboard her 
at the point of his dagger. The wealth was safely landed 
at Tunis, where it purchased Ward an abundant popu- 
larity. 

While dividing the spoils of this carrack, Ward quar- 
relled with his partner, Simon Dansekar. Dansekar, 
or “ Dansekar the Dutchman,” was a Fleming of Flushing, 
who commenced pirate by running away with a ship 
from Marseilles. He seems to have been a more humane 
man than Ward; for he objected to Ward’s habit of 
selling Christian prisoners to the Turks. He was merciful 
to merchants of his own nationality, while Ward, as 
Professor Laughton tells us, robbed all nations “ with 
exemplary impartiality.” When he quarrelled with 
Ward, he abandoned Tunis, and removed his ships and 
pirates to Algiers. This breaking up of the partnership 
so weakened Ward’s position with the Bey, that he 
seems to have been anxious for his safety, and eager 
to make new alliances. An English merchant, who saw 
him at Tunis at this crisis, writes of him as being “in a 
desperate plight,” eager to give up some 40,000 crowns’ 
worth of booty, if, for such a bribe, King James would 
pardon him, and allow him to land in England, with some 
three hundred of his gang. However, the desperate 
plight was not so desperate as the merchant thought. 
According to Sir Henry Wotton, Ward was “ beyond 
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a doubt the greatest scoundrel that ever sailed from 
England.” At the time of his application to King James 
he was preparing the Soderina for a piratical cruise “ with 
forty bronze pieces on the lower, and twenty on the upper 
deck.” He was also planning to obtain a “letter of 
marque” from any Italian prince who would receive 
him, in the event of his failure to appease King James. 
It would appear that the application to King James 
was made through some courtier for a consideration. 
It was refused, because the Venetian ambassador, Zorzi 
Giustinian, demanded that no such pardon should be 
granted until the State of Venice, and all Venetian 
subjects, had been amply indemnified for their losses. 
Zorzi Giustinian was able to trouble Ward in another 
way. At Tunis, the pirates’ harbour, there was little 
market for merchandise. Ward had taken a great spoil 
of silk and indigo in the Soderina, but he could not dispose 
of it to his satisfaction among the Turks and Moors. 
He induced an English ship, which had put in to Tunis 
for water, to take a lading of these goods, to dispose of 
them in Flanders. The Venetian Senate was admirably 
served by its spies. Gziustinian received particulars 
of this ship, and induced the Lord High Admiral of 
England to watch for her. At the end of 1605, she was 
taken in the Channel, and carried into an English port. 
Her name was the Husband, and she was owned by 
London merchants. In her hold was some {£10,000 
worth of the Soderina’s cargo. Before this booty had 
been fully discharged, another ship, the Seraphim, 
arrived from Tunis, with a similar freight. She, too, 
was arrested, and her cargo, or as much of it as could 
be proved to be Venetian, was handed back to Giustinian. 
Ward made one or two more attempts to open up a 
market in Europe, but the ships were taken, one after 
another, at Bristol and elsewhere, so that at last he aban- 
doned the scheme. He waited at Tunis for several 
months for King James’s answer to his request for 
pardon. When the royal refusal reached him, he put 
to sea again, partly to make more money to offer in bribes 
and partly to make the merchants more eager for him 
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to be pardoned. At about this time, March 1606, 


a Royal Proclamation was issued for his suppression. 

The cruise of 1608 was an eventful cruise for Ward. 
He had fitted out the Soderina for a flag-ship, and had 
mounted her with sixty or seventy brass guns. He had, 
besides, two smaller ships of war, both “ heavily manned 
and armed.” Altogether he seems to have commanded 
about four hundred men, three-fourths of whom were 
Turks or Moors, the others being Flemings, French and 
Englishmen. One of the three ships foundered off 
Carthage early in the cruise. The other two roved up 
and down, and took two valuable Marseilles carracks. 

While at sea, in his flag-ship, Ward lived in great state, 
with a double cabin guard of twelve Turks armed with 
scimitars. He had his “ music ” (an English trumpeter), 
to play to him; and no doubt his cabin was sweet with 
many perfumes, and nobly furnished. In different parts 
of his ship were refreshment bars or canteens for the sale 
of wines and spirits. All his sailors received a daily 
allowance of strong drink ; but if they wanted more they 
had to purchase it at one of these canteens. Sailors 
generally want more; and we read with small surprise 
that the discipline of the Soderina was not particularly 
good. The only law which has come down to us from 
her code is one forbidding, or at least discouraging, 
murder (as between friends, not, of course, in the way 
of business) ; but we happen to know that this law was 
not invariably enforced. 

To the sound of the English trumpet, and a great 
clinking of cannikins, the piratical squadron turned 
eastward at the end of February 1608. They were 
bound to plunder “the shipping of Syria.” Early in 
March, it came on to blow and the squadron was scat- 
tered. The great Soderina, with her frame much 
weakened by her numerous new gun-ports, and her 
upper works much strained by the weight of her 
new brass guns, began to labour and leak. ‘“ About 
one hundred miles off Cerigo,” when the weather was 
at its worst, she started a plank, and went to the bottom. 
More than three hundred Turks sank with her. The sole 
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survivors were “‘ four men and a boy ” who were found 


afloat on some wreckage by a passing ship, going for 
Marseilles. Ward escaped with his life, owing to his skill 
as a boatman; for during the storm he left the Soderina 
in a boat, in which he managed to get aboard the Little 
Fobn. ‘The news of the disaster reached Tunis before 
him through the five survivors who had been taken to 
Marseilles. When Ward returned there, after his cruise, 
he “ was nearly torn in pieces by the Janissaries,” who 
were furious with him for his desertion of the flag-ship, 
and for the loss of so many true believers. It cost Ward 
a large portion of his treasure to regain the confidence 
of his allies. 

Shortly after the loss of the Soderina, an Englishman 
of the name of Pepwell, in the service of the English 
Lord Admiral, went to Tunis to convert Ward to a better 
habit of life. He failed to move that stony heart, as 
he failed, directly afterwards, in a plot to poison him. 
While he reasoned with, or tried to poison, Ward, that 
worthy’s seamen were not idle. “They so won his 
(Pepwell’s) sailors that they became pirates,”’ leaving Pep- 
well to come home as best he might. There were several 
pirates lying at Tunis, all of them subordinate to Ward, 
and Pepwell at last won one of them, a Captain Bishop, 
to give him a passage to Venice. At Venice he gave 
Sir Henry Wotton, the English Ambassador, a minute 
account of Ward. He describes him as being “ about 
fifty-five years of age. Very short, with little hair, and 
that quite white; bald in front ; swarthy face and beard. 
Speaks little, and almost always swearing. Drunk from 
morn till night. Most prodigal and plucky. Sleeps 
a great deal, and often on board when in port. The 
habits of a thorough ‘salt.’ A fool and an idiot out of 
his trade.” 

During the next few years, in spite of various losses, 
Ward seems to have prospered. It is said that he made 
a cruise to Ireland, with seven hundred men, and that 
he offered King James £40,000 for a pardon, which was 
refused. When he heard that his offer had been unavail- 
ing, he determined to settle down at Tunis. His old 
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friend “‘Crossyman,” gave him the remains of a castle, 
which he repaired with marble and alabaster, till it was 
“‘a very stately house far more fit for a prince than a 
pirate.” He lived there, when not at sea, “in a most 
princely and magnificent state. His apparel both curious 
and costly, his diet sumptuous.” He had two cooks to 
dress and prepare his diet for him, “and his taster before 
he eats.” “I do not knowe any peere in England,” 
says his biographer, “that bears up his post in more 
dignity.” 

It is not known how and when he died. Dansekar, 
his old ally, obtained a pardon from Henri IV. of France, 
and entered the service of the Duke of Guise. Ward, 
as far as we can learn, was never pardoned. “ He lived 
there, in Tunis,” in his marble palace, where William 
Lithgow, the traveller, had supper with him, in the year 
1615. Some say that Ward was drowned off Crete, 
and others that the Turks put poison in his wine. Both 
accounts are highly probable. It may be that, in his 
old age, he bought a pardon from a needy statesman, 
and settled down to die in Plymouth, where the ale was 
so good, and the company so congenial. He shares with 
Bartholomew Roberts the throne of English piracy. 
Those two alone, of the many who were called to the 
profession, practised it ever with a certain style, a certain 
high seriousness, with some pretensions to the grand 
manner. 

There is much literature concerning Ward. There 
are several ballads, of varying merit, describing an imagi- 
nary fight between his cruiser and a ship called the Rain- 
bow, a King’s ship sent to capture him. As Professor 
Laughton has pointed out, the real Rainbow never fought 
with Ward. Perhaps the name Rainbow is a corruption 
or popular version of Tramontana, the name of a small 
cruiser, which may once have chased him in the Irish 
Channel. In addition to the ballads, there is a play 
called “A Christian turn’d Turk,” by a poet named 
Robert Daborne. The play treats of Ward and his 
associates. It is based upon two chapbooks concerning 


him ; the one called “ Newes from Sea” (dated 1609), 
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the other (far superior) by Andrew Barker, called “ A 
True and Certaine Report,” first published in the same 
year. There are numerous contemporary references 
to him. The best known is that in Ben Jonson’s 
“ Alchemist,” Act v. sc. ii. ‘There are others in 
Howell’s Letters ; in a play by Dekker (“If it be not a 
good Play ”’), in Donne’s 15th Elegy, and in the “ Observa- 
tions of Captain John Smith.” More trustworthy authori- 
ties concerning him are in the Venetian Series of State 
Papers, 1603-1610; and in the Irish Series of State 
Papers, 1606-1608. It may be added that the Sieur de 
Bréves, a French Ambassador, gives Ward, or “‘ Wer,”’ 
the credit of having taught the Moorish pirates to cruise 
in sailing-ships. Until his coming they relied on their 
galleys, which were excellent, but severely limited, in 
their application to the art of piracy. 


My Schoolgirl Life Fifty Years 
Ago 


UR old school-house was a red brick building with 

a wide, stone-coped Venetian window on each 

side of the spacious hall. The architect had 

planned the windows of the first floor after the same 

pattern, the place of the door being taken by a narrow sash. 

On the upper storey his ambition had been satisfied with 

three ordinary lights. The mansion, for so it might 

be termed, had the fame of having sheltered John Wesley 

from an angry mob. The hosts of the venerable man 

dying without lineal heirs, the house had been sold for 
a scholastic establishment. 

A straight drive, laid with red gravel, and shaded by 
large-leaved poplars, separated the house from the road 
then; but now the increasing value of the land for 
building purposes has encroached on the avenue, and if 
one of the old pupils wishes to look at the place, a view 
from a narrow side-street is all that can be attained. 
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A row of modern plate-glass-fronted shops hides the 
building, and the only access is up a covered entry, 
between two windows filled with the newest fashions 
in millinery. 

Our school-room had been the drawing-room, and 
the high wooden mantelpiece was ornamented with 
carved medallions enclosed in conventional festoons 
of flowers. The principal one in the middle represented 
a group of children playing with hoops and balls. As 
they were painted to represent the delicate colour of 
pink and white cameos, the effect was a relief to the 
pale sea-green of the walls, where large raised panels of 
white plaster suggested that pictures had once covered 
these vacant spaces. 

A pair of wide folding doors separated this room 
from another known as the lower school-room. Our 
head-mistress usually sat beside a small round table at 
the upper corner of the room, and every one of her 
pupils entering through the doors was expected to sweep 
as graceful a curtsey as possible to her dignity—a dignity 
which owed nothing to size, or physical strength, for 
she was a slender little woman, of such an exquisite 
neatness and propriety of dress that we school-girls 
grew critical to the extent of making dissatisfied remarks 
to each other when, on one occasion, we thought the 
lace of her chemisette too transparent for our taste. 
Her hands and feet were daintily pretty, and we felt it 
to be a privilege when, on rare occasions, we were allowed 
to put her boots on and lace them for her. That she 
was a woman of distinctive charm and character the 
events of her after life showed. Years of patient court- 
ship prevailed on her to marry a remarkably handsome 
and talented musician nearly twenty years her junior. 

The back-board was not then out of date. A girl 
showing a tendency to stooping had the duty of standing 
for twenty minutes daily beside the door-way, holding 
the back-board over her shoulders. One of our mistress’s - 
sayings was that “‘ crooked girls were blots on society.” 
This judgment, she explained, was not to be expressed 
of our elders, whose possible sufferings might have 
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caused spinal curvature ; it applied only to young people 
who held themselves badly, and too often showed a 
corresponding mental and moral obliquity. 

Our French teacher was a most eccentric example 
of her sex. The daughter of one of the captains of 
Napoleon I., his reverses were blamed for her loss of 
means and position. To our youthful eyes she seemed 
unnaturally old. Her unvarying costume of a Cashmere 
gown of large Oriental pattern and vivid colouring, 
trimmed with one deep flounce round the feet, seemed 
somehow so much her proper garb as to elicit no criticism. 
Her wig, which was arranged in a broad, looped plait 
hanging down on each side of her face, while a fitting 
tulle cap tied under the chin covered her head, gave her 
a resemblance to an owl—a likeness on which she prided 
herself greatly, “‘ because,” she said, “‘ the owl was the 
bird of Minerva, the goddess of Wisdom.” Once or 
twice one had the mischance of seeing her capless, and 
the sight of her closely-cut white hair left a life-long 
memory. 

So strongly marked a character was sure to have strong 
likings and aversions, and those of her pupils who showed 
an aptitude for speaking with what she considered a 
fairly good accent had the advantage (which they, at 
that age, may not have found a privilege) of a daily exercise 
in translating the biographical paragraphs in ‘* Mang- 
nall’s Questions ” into colloquial French, or the further 
interest of doing a chosen portion of ‘“ Lempriére’s 
Dictionary ” into more classical phrase. 

We are all the children of the past, and in this pro- 
vincial school-room we were led by the taste of the 
Renascence. Mythological lore was one of the most 
prominent topics of our study. The use of the globes 
was a part of our curriculum, and one of our text-books 
much beloved by some of us—“ Butler’s Exercises on 
the Globes ’’—had copious notes explaining the myths 
attaching to the constellations whose figures we were 
supposed to roll to the brazen meridian. 

Once a week a retired schoolmaster came to give us 
instruction in “‘ Arithmetic, and the Use of the Globes.” 
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He was a portly old man, who wore clothes that were 
even then growing out of fashion, though his ruffled 
shirt, with a small square brooch fastened half-way 
down the neatly-ironed pleats, and the seals hanging 
by his thick gold watch-chain from his trousers fob- 
pocket, were becoming to his well-proportioned figure. 
Clever as he undoubtedly was, his visits were not of very 
long continuance. He had been used to quick as well 
as implicit obedience from the boys he had taught, and 
his irascible temper could not bear what he thought 
to be the purposed stupidity of some of the girls in our 
school. Soon his anger over-mastered his self-control, 
and, with an oath, he knocked one of the elder pupils 
off aform. ‘Then we knew his presence no more. 

Our governess must have had a certain genius for 
teaching, for though the old-fashioned plan of learning 
by rote was used for our benefit, it was with the avowed 
purpose of strengthening our memory that we repeated 
paragraphs of “ Hartley’s Geography,” or “ Lindley 
Murray’s Grammar.” ‘Twenty lines of poetry weekly 
seems to have been considered a sufficient introduction 
to the belles lettres. Cowper was a safe text-book, and 
the “Lines on Receiving His Mother’s Portrait ” 
stretched themselves over the larger part of the term’s 
tuition. One Irish girl of great ability took the school 
by storm by reciting the whole poem on one morning. 
Another girl, belonging to a serious Wesleyan family, 
received an admonition, and was turned back, for attempt- 
ing to pass off the hymn “ God moves in a mysterious 
way” as a newly-learned task—for task was the name 
given to these impositions. 

As a frontispiece to “ Pinnock’s Goldsmith’s History 
of England ” was a table of the names of the English 
kings, the dates of their accession, and death, and the 
names of their wife or wives: this we were expected to 
repeat at regular intervals, with the consequence that 
after the lapse of half a century I remember the date 
of the Norman Conquest, with several reigns nearer to 
our own day. 

Though it was supposed that our head-mistress was 
ccc—2103—March ’06 I 
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a High-Church woman, the Church Catechism was not 
used save for the boarders, who, without exception, 
attended a weekly Confirmation Class, of which the 
clergyman of the parish took the charge. We had, 
however, prayers, and one of the Psalms read each 
morning before breakfast for the boarders, and before 
lessons for the day-scholars. On Friday afterneon 
prayers finished the week’s work for the day-scholars, 
who, when they were ready to take their homeward way, 
passed in single file before our mistress to bid her “ good 
afternoon,” holding up their gloves for inspection 
meanwhile, when a fine of a penny was exacted for each 
hole. 

The governess’s quick reading of the Psalms was not 
of the most devotional character, and no explanation 
was ever given of them. Thus the Eastern phraseology 
was often perverted to strange meaning in my mind. 
The Hundred and Eighth Psalm was the favourite of 
one of our teachers, and the ninth verse stood for the 
figure of an old man literally throwing a shoe down the 
hillside. 

Once a month a whole day was spent in making 
garments for the poor, each girl being expected to bring 
a penny monthly for what was known as the poor’s 
fund. The fines levied on us for several offences (vary- 
ing from a penny to—in a most heinous case—half a 
crown, but averaging sixpence, sixpence being the 
amount charged for upsetting the ink) all went to the 
poor’s fund, and the girls who managed the buying-in 
of the materials had a fair sum to spend on their pur- 
chases. We made women’s underclothing of unbleached 
cotton; petticoats and aprons of what was known as 
linsey-woolsey, a mixture of cotton and wool; men’s 
shirts very pretty babies’ gowns of light-coloured print ; 
and rdiaper pinafores. At the end of the half year 
these*garments were divided among the pupils, who 
had the pleasure of giving them to the needy people 
they knew. Sometimes badly-clothed beggars, present- 
ing themselves at the back door of the house, would so 
enlist the cook’s sympathy that she would beg something 
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from the poor’s basket for them. In Passion Week 
we did no lessons, but the whole time was spent over 
sewing for the poor, while the portion of the Gospels 
for the day was read aloud; and on Holy Thursday we 
joyfully dispersed for our Easter holiday. 

As children we were expected to relish a very plain 
diet. For our first meal we had bread at discretion, a 
small breakfast-cup three parts full of weak tea or coffee, 
and a little butter. A piece of butter for each boarder 
was sent into the dining-room in a prettily-cut glass 
cooler, and if the girls to whom it was first handed were 
greedy, it was often found that one piece was missing. 
Then the teachers’ butter-cooler was sent down after 
some protest, and the deprived one helped herself to 
a little. If by any chance a boarder found that she had 
too much butter, and left a portion on her plate, she 
received a sharp lecture when we were out of the room, 
the general impression being that each piece would be 
curtailed on the next day by so much as the quantity 
sent out. 

The teachers and parlour-boarders sat at the upper 
end of the long table, where they were provided with 
little appetising dainties for their morning and evening 
meals. At dinner we all fared alike, roast mutton and 
Yorkshire pudding being served so often that we grew 
quite to loath the sight of what some of us called “ stick- 
jaw.” irl ; 

The appointments were good, and the serving excel- 
lent, a footman and a parlour-maid waiting on us at 
table. Our schoolmistress’s father had been pre- 
sented with a quantity of plate by his fellow townsmen 
in recognition of his endeavours to find out some means 
of removing, or at least alleviating, some of the dangers 
to life and health accompanying the staple trades of the 
town, and part of the silver was in daily use. This 
was not altogether to our minds: one and all of us 
would have preferred the cut-glass tumblers placed 
at the head of the table to having to drink out of the 
small, gilt-lined, handle-less silver mugs we used (im- 
properly called beakers). 
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Schoolgirls have often strong antipathies, and on 
one of our number telling us that she had seen the 
footman drinking out of our pitcher of supper milk, 
as she crossed the hall from the school-room to the 
dining-room, we naturally refused to take milk unless 
one of the maids brought it in. Whether this story 
was carried to our mistress, or whether the plan of having 
one man among the women domestics was not found to 
be a success, I do not know, but after that half-year a 
neat housemaid was added to the establishment, and the 
glory of keeping a man-servant faded away. 

The man in question had been very unpleasant all 
round. We considered him to be a spy on our actions, 
and once, when three of the boarders had sent him for 
apples and cakes in the noon-tide hour, he had waited 
until we were all seated round the dining table at needle- 
work in the evening, and, bringing in his purchases 
with the change on a salver, placed them before our 
schoolmistress, naming the girls who had sent him on 
the errand. The apples and buns were doled out daily 
from the store-room to their owners, and, to our joy, 
the tell-tale was dismissed. 

The domestic economy of the house moved like a 
skilfully constructed machine with well-oiled wheels. We 
saw so little of the inconvenience of cleaning the rooms 
that, if by any accident the bedrooms were not in due 
order by the time we went to change our dress for noon- 
day dinner, we were quite ready to feel much annoyed 
at the unusual delay. We made our own beds every 
week-day excepting Wednesday, when we folded the 
coverlets, sheets, and blankets neatly, and placed them 
on a chair by the bedside. On Sundays the housemaids 
attended to them. 

The maid-servants stayed for years, rarely leaving 
save for marriage. It is possible that the penalty of the 
payment of half a crown, strictly enforced, should any 
schoolgirl go into the kitchen, helped to the comfort of 
their situations. 

Reading, writing, arithmetic, and needle-work were 
the only essential parts of many girls’ schooling then, 
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and in arithmetic it was thought enough for girls to 
understand as far as the simple Rule of Three. When 
the examples to that were well worked out, the fortunate 
pupil began again with Addition, Multiplication, and 
Subtraction. 

For some minor offences the task of a long division 
sum was imposed, and often the high mantel-shelf in 
the top school-room was filled with a row of large slates 
on which sums of a varying difficulty were set out in our 
mistress’s beautifully written figures; and when the 
second figure in the divisor was nine, the unfortunate 
girl whose name was at the foot of the slate metaphorically 
gnashed her teeth, for she knew that her play-time was 
forfeited. 

Tables were done by the whole school together, and 
the girls whose turn it was to say the easy line of tens 
felt themselves lucky. Nines were the crucial tests of 
our memories. 

Parsing was a pleasant exercise. We took a paragraph 
from some book, found out the nominative, and the 
verb with which it agreed, looked for the pronouns and 
the objective cases, and resolved awkward sentences 
into simpler forms. Had I had the quick wit of some 
of my fellows this training might have helped me to 
become a competent critic. As it was, I was often more 
anxious to find out the author’s meaning than to dissect 
his style—that is to say, on those days when getting 
through a lesson was not my chief object. 

Latin roots and proverbs were taken in class, and 
when affixes and prefixes were read out we named 
their English derivatives, sometimes making a strange 
selection. 

The study of geography was not taken as a branch 
of an ordinary English education, but considered as 
something of an accomplishment, and paid for at the 
rate of fifteen shillings a quarter. We used “ Hartley’s 
Geography,” and had atlases, in which we were expected 
to find the countries, provinces, towns, rivers, and moun- 
tains mentioned in the context of our lesson. The 
study of maps we took in class; our mistress, holding up 
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a large map, mounted on blue mill-board, for the day’s 
lesson, would ask the names of the places to which her 
pencil pointed, then the blank side was turned towards 
us, and we had to name the province, town, or river 
represented behind her marker. We took places, and 
often a happy guess would lead a girl from the bottom 
to the top of the class. 

Our study of astronomy was not abstruse. A table 
of the then known planets, their distance from the sun, 
the length of their year, and the number of their satel- 
lites learned from “ Guy’s Astronomy,” was about the 
extent of our practical knowledge. The shape of the 
earth, the velocity of its revolution, its distance from the 
sun and the moon, and the reason of eclipses, belonging 
to those things which every one ought to know, were 
such trifles that they were not dignified by the name of 
astronomy. ‘The figures of the constellations we learned 
from looking at the celestial globe, but their actual 
position in the heavens we were not shown. 

One night there was a remarkable display of Auroras, 
and some of the boarders were much frightened, thinking 
that they saw precursors of the end of the world in their 
brilliant colours. ‘This was very much to the amusement 
of our master for arithmetic, who, coming the next day, 
laughed heartily at their folly, telling us that it was an 
Aurora that illuminated the skies—only to be named 
by the ignorant as Aurora Borealis, a sight which was 
confined to Northern latitudes. 

Steel pens were very little known, and it was the duty 
of the English governess to make quill pens for our use. 
Our schoolmistress herself made the pens in the first 
instance, and it was pretty to see her quick manipulation 
of the feathers; an art not easily acquired. 

Letters were written on post paper, and sealed with 
wax. Nothing was thought more offensive than sending 
a letter sealed with a wafer. Gummed envelopes were 
quite in the future. It was said, truly or not, that 
exquisites threw wafered letters aside unopened on the 
plea that tradesmen only sent bills in such a fashion ; 
and to make a distinct, well-shaped, well-coloured seal 
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was an evidence of good breeding. To use a thimble 
for the impression was altogether impossible. 

Much attention was paid to our reading aloud, and the 
proper pronunciation of the vowels strictly inculcated, 
with sO ee sas effect that after all these years a harsh 
“u” in “bush” or “ butcher” still thrills some of us 
with atamaes. 

Though we were not allowed to speak English without 
special permission, we might chatter in French as much 
as we would. For piano practising some enthusiastic 
boarders would rise in the summer mornings as early 
as four o’clock to have three hours time on the best 
pianos, and this diligence met with approval. 

In some things society has made great advances in the 
last half-century. It seems almost incredible, but it is 
true, that in such an otherwise well-ordered house— 
while our teeth, our nails, and our hair-brushing received 
a strict attention—there were no baths. One shower- 
bath (never used to my knowledge) in a spare bedroom, 
and large white earthen-ware pans for a weekly foot- 
washing, were the only provision made for what should 
be a daily necessity. 

From the windows of the bottom school-room, which 
overlooked the flagged court where the pump was, the 
scholars, sitting at their desks, had once the dreadful 
spectacle of the killing of the family pig, to the great 
horror of one of our teachers who hastily pulled down 
the blind. 

The school library was well supplied with books for 
study. ‘‘ Maunder’s Treasuries,” ‘“‘ Crabbe’s Synonyms,” 
and ‘ Dictionaries”? were in evidence, but of books 
for leisure reading all that remain in my mind are short 
stories by Mrs. Sherwood. ‘The evenings were occupied 
by needle-work, all of us being seated round the long 
dining-table, sewing and crocheting, while one read 
aloud to us. The books seems to have been chosen 
without much view to interest. 

In spite of our seclusion echoes from the outside 
world reached our ears. Some of the parlour-boarders 
avowed the greatest admiration for the then rising poli- 
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tician, Mr. Disraeli, and Louis-Napoleon’s coup d’Etat 
shocked many of us. 

We were not without our introduction to the social 
world. The elder girls acted short French plays written 
by our French teacher; and now and then we gave 
concerts to audiences that filled the large top school- 
room, the stage and the orchestra being arranged in the 
bottom room. For the acting I cannot speak critically, 
but as we had some girls with very fine voices, the songs 
were really worthy of attention. The trio Lift Thine 
Eyes, from “Elijah,” made a deep impression on my 
childish fancy. 

These entertainments were very popular in our school- 
mistress’s social circle, and justly popular. To sit in 
congenial company and hear good music fairly rendered, 
and to see a number of pretty, well-cared-for young 
women, all dressed in demi-toilette of clear white muslin, 
finished at the neck and wrists with ruchings of white 
tulle, was a pleasant way of passing the evening. 

The old days are gone: the town has encroached on 
the old house and the playground ; and the little plots 
of garden, where we planted our packets of spring annuals, 
and looked eagerly for the appearance of Virginian Stocks, 
Nemophila, and Mignonette, are built on for trade 
purposes. Any of the present tenants might be inclined 
to jeer if they were told that flowers grew there—that 
a Clematis arbour was once here—and a little greenhouse 
stood beside that wall. But then—it was fifty years 
ago. 


The Desmond Rebellion 1580 


N treating of the Desmond Rebellion we have to 
| deal with one of the very darkest pages in the 

generally dark history of Ireland. It took place 
at a time when Ireland was in the worst state of dis- 
integration and chaos, and when she was beset on all 
sides by both religious and political enemies. Many 
attempts had been made at colonisation, and for the 
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introduction of the Reformed Religion, but the turbu- 
lent Irish drove out and massacred the intruders and 
looked with natural distrust upon a new faith, intro- 
duced as Henry VIII. had introduced Protestantism, 
when in 1531 he had destroyed the crozier of their 
patron saint, pulled down churches and monasteries, 
and forced an English Prayer Book upon a nation which 
did not understand the English tongue. 

Under his successor Ireland suffered still more. 
Elizabeth would have conquered it by the sword, but 
she had not enough money to pay an army capable of 
subduing the whole country, and the Irish tribes had 
not sufficient trust in one another to unite in national 
resistance. As it was, large tracts of country, depopu- 
lated by fire and sword, were given to English and foreign 
adventurers, and no single Act of popularity or advantage 
was passed by the English Parliament for the benefit 
of Ireland. Wretchedly poor in itself, none of the wealth 
of England was spent upon it by the parsimonious queen. 

That the Irish were in a frightful state of barbarism, 
even as late as the end of the sixteenth century, is certain. 
Within the Pale, guarded as it was by jealously enforced 
English laws, civilisation made some way, but outside, 
and especially in Munster and Connaught, the inhabi- 
tants were little better than savages. The rough and 
stormy coasts and the wild impenetrable forests of the 
west produced a race as rough and wild as themselves. 

The foreign enemies of Elizabeth, the most powerful 
of whom were the Pope, Philip II. of Spain, and Catharine 
de Medici, seeing how entirely Scotland had assimilated 
the Protestant faith, and how futile all their plots in 
the North had been, now felt that almost the only 
remaining hope of destroying or lessening the authority 
of Elizabeth was through Ireland. They were en- 
couraged in this idea by many appeals for help, and by 
the representations of several English and Irish exiles 
who assured them that if a force were sent over under 
the auspices of the Pope, all the Roman Catholics in 
Ireland would rise in rebellion against the English and 
drive them out of the country. Then as the greater 
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number of English Romanists resided in the counties of 
Northumberland, Westmoreland, and Lancashire, it 
was thought to be easily practicable to subdue England 
afterwards. 

A mission, therefore, with this for its object, was got 
together, and one of the first men to be entrusted with 
its leadership was an English adventurer, Thomas 
Stukeley by name. He started from Rome with a small 
force of Italians, but never got any further than Lisbon. 
Putting into harbour there, he heard that the King of 
Portugal was just starting on an expedition to Morocco, 
to wage war against the Moors. Stukeley, who was at 
heart a mere brigand, and cared nothing for State com- 
missions, joined Don Sebastian, and was very shortly 
afterwards killed. 

The news of this threatened invasion did not create 
much excitement at the English Court, as the Ministers 
of Elizabeth were used to such reports, and when Stukeley’s 
abortive effort ended in his death, the small fleet which 
had been sent to guard Ireland from foreign inroads 
was withdrawn. 

Almost immediately after Stukeley’s desertion a 
second force was got together by the Pope and Philip, 
consisting, this time, chiefly of Spaniards. The com- 
mand of this expedition was given to Sir James Fitz- 
maurice (cousin of the powerful Earl of Desmond), 
who was then living in Rome, having been banished from 
Ireland as a rebel. Papal authority and Spanish money 
were entrusted to him, and he was accompanied by the 
Legate, Dr. Nicholas Sanders, and Father Allen. A more 
motley crew than their followers could hardly be imagined 
—Spaniards, Italians, Portuguese—all of them more or 
less desperadoes, ready for any adventure, yet mercen- 
aries at heart, unorganised, speaking different tongues, 
hot-headed and quarrelsome, yet proud of their knightly- 
looking leader, and obedient, as became their faith, to 
the brown-sandalled Churchmen, who did more to keep 
them in order than even Fitzmaurice himself. 

They landed, a ‘little band of about 700 men, 
at Dingle, in Kerry, in the summer of the year 1579. 
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The Bay of Smerwick where they got ashore is closed 
in to the south by a steep arregular peninsular, on a 
rocky point of which Fitzmaurice set about building a 
fort which they called “The Golden Fort,” and which 
was spoken of on the Continent as the “ Calais of Ire- 
land.” He quite expected a large consignment of 
Spanish troops to follow them, and intended to fortify 
and provision a place where they could land. Fitz- 
maurice had his wife, who was an invalid, and his two 
little daughters with him. What hardships they must 
have suffered in these rude surroundings, and among 
these cursing and undisciplined foreigners, we can scarcely 
imagine. ‘Their fate, in the fall of Smerwick fortress, 
was sufficiently tragic. 

Discontent soon broke out among the soldiers, who 
complained of having been deceived and tricked into an 
adventure in which there seemed neither gain nor sport. 
An enterprise which in Rome or Madrid bid fair to be 
one of diversion and profit now looked sordid and bootless, 
and not such plain sailing as at first appeared. The 
priests, too, expressed themselves as displeased with the 
misrepresentations of Fitzmaurice, who had given them 
to understand that they would at once upon landing 
be joined by his kinsman, the Earl of Desmond, a willing 
and powerful ally, before whom all recusant Ireland 
would tremble. The Earl, however, had hung back ; 
a deputation sent out to him had been dismissed un- 
interviewed, and it became clear that he was afraid to 
compromise himself in the eyes of Sir William Pelham, 
President of Munster, and that little help, if any, was to 
be expected from this quarter. A second deputation was 
at once organised, headed by Dr. Sanders. With the keen 
insight into men which characterised the great Jesuit, 
Sanders saw, in the first few moments of a stormy inter- 
view, that it was no less a passion than an overweening 
jealousy of his young cousin, James Fitzmaurice, which 


prevented the Earl from coming to their assistance ; he 


saw, too, with consternation, that instead of the gallant 
nobleman and soldier he had expected to meet, the 
chieftain of the Desmond clan was a weakling, crippled 
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in body and vacillating in mind, and that all they would 
get for their pains was a protestation from the Earl that 
he sympathised with their aims, and an appeal to them to 
go away and leave him and his clan in peace. Sanders 
had nothing to do, then, but to return to the little camp, 
where his ill-concealed bitterness and disappointment 
soon communicated itself to the others, who proclaimed 
loudly that they had been fooled and lured into danger, 
and that they must be sent back at once to their native 
countries. 

Retreat, however, was impossible. An English man- 
of-war had taken possession of their three vessels, and 
there was nothing left for them to do but to make the 
best of a bad job, to finish the fort, and prepare for 
defence. This was effected on August 17, 1579, amid 
much grumbling and complaint and cursing of the 
country, and of those who had brought them to this 
pass. There was, however, no open rebellion, and all 
might yet have gone well, had it not been for the death 
of their leader, which occurred in a marauding expedition. 
This was a great blow to their hopes, for in Fitzmaurice 
the rebels lost a brilliant commander and an enthu- 
siastic colleague, and from the moment he fell into the 
enemy’s hands the rising may be said to have been 
doomed. Sir William Burke, of Clanwilliam, and his 
three sons had been upon the track of Fitzmaurice for 
some time, and right glad they were when he fell into 
their net, for they regarded him as a very fiend of treason, 
and felt sure of gaining notice from the English queen 
or her representatives in Ireland now that they could 
deliver such a dangerous enemy up to justice. This 
fray was fatal to both parties. Theobald Burke and his 
young brother had been shot and Fitzmaurice was 
mortally wounded. It is said that Father Allen who 
was riding with him on this foraging excursion, and who 
received his dying confession, received also a gruesome 
commission, and walked away from the scene with his 
friend’s head beneath his Jesuit cloak, fearing outrage 
or panic if the body were recognised. Sir Nicholas 
Malby, President of Connaught, was in reality respon- 
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sible for the attack upon Fitzmaurice, and had urged on 
the Burkes, who were otherwise quite friendly to the 
Desmond clan. After this success with the rebels Malby 
marched upon Askeaton, the seat of the Desmonds. 
This castle was too strong to be destroyed without 
artillery, so he set fire to it and burned it to the ground, 
laid waste the town, and slew every member of the 
Desmond clan he could come across. 

The disheartened Spaniards would now probably 
have surrendered unconditionally to the English army 
that was gathering round them under Lord Grey, if a 
new leader had not volunteered in the person of John 
Fitzmaurice, “‘ John of the Pikes” as he was called. 
He and his brother James, both cousins of the dead 
general, had for a long time been wavering between the 
Queen’s party and that of their kinsman, but the plight 
of their clansmen, and a desire to be revenged upon 
Malby, decided them; the Earl and 3000 of his followers 
threw in their lot with Sanders and Allen. Several 
skirmishes ensued, in one of which Father Allen was 
killed, sword in hand, fighting, the Jesuit for his religion 
and the Irishman for his country. 

Desmond was now proclaimed a traitor, and a price 
was put upon his head, and a free pardon offered to all 
who would desert from him. But fickle and cowardly 
as he was himself, the clan-spirit was strong, and his 
supporters stuck to him. Their position, however, 
grew worse and worse. Half a dozen of Desmond’s 
castles were subdued one after another and his lands taken 
by the English, who were now under the leadership of 
his old enemy and rival, the Earl of Ormond. Ormond 
was a Protestant and a personal friend of Elizabeth ; 
his wife was an Englishwoman, and to augment the 
hatred between the two families, he himself was 
closely related to the Desmonds, inasmuch as his mother 
had been a daughter of the late Earl of Desmond, 
who had made asecond marriage with the late Earl of 
Ormond. 

Desmond and his countess and Sanders went about 
in daily terror, and their case was well-nigh hopeless 
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when a band of 800 Italians and Spaniards came to 
their rescue with money and arms. 

Admiral Winter, who had been stationed off the coast 
of Kerry, had been obliged to withdraw on account 
of want of provisions and the increasing severity of the 
weather. Taking advantage of this, the relief party 
landed at Smerwick, at once repaired the fort which had 
been built by Fitzmaurice, stationed themselves in it, 
and prepared for siege. 

Meanwhile a large force from Munster, under Lord 
Ormond, took up their position on the land or eastward 
side of the fort, while Winter returned with his fleet 
and occupied the west or sea aspect. Though beset 
behind and before, and in a hopeless predicament, 
Desmond refused to surrender. Smerwick fortress was 
taken and the garrison murdered with the utmost 
brutality. No mercy was shown them, and, with the 
exception of the Earl, scarcely any escaped alive of the 
600 souls in the fort. 

Sir Walter Raleigh was active in this frightful massacre, 
which included among its victims Lady Fitzmaurice 
and her little girls. The news was received on the 
Continent with horror and indignation, and greatly 
increased the detestation in which Elizabeth was held 
by the Catholics. 

With the fall of Smerwick fortress the rebellion was 
practically at an end, nor was there in later years any 
attempt to reorganise it. 

The Earl had escaped, but it was only to lead the life 
of a hunted rebel, upon whose head a high price had 
been set. By his own caution and the fidelity of his 
friends he remained hidden for two years, two terrible 
years of hunger and terror and privation, from which 
he was only released by a tragic death. He was at last 
discovered alone and unprotected in a miserable hut in 
the midst of a forest. Neither his age nor his wretched 
plight could win him any compassion. His head was 
cut off and sent by the Earl of Ormond to the English 
queen, who had it impaled on London Bridge. 




















The New Irish Peasant 


EN are always somewhat loth to part with their 
illusions—with the little bundle of dreams 


they have carried hidden deep down in their 
hearts ever since the days of credulous childhood. 
One by one we drop the dreams on the highway of 
knowledge and press forward unburdened, but it is 
doubtful whether we are ever grateful to the man or 
woman who opens our eyes to a sense of the unreality 
of our beliefs. Of late modern research, whether 
historical, scientific, or critical, has brought many of our 
dearest fancies to the hammer to be sold as useless 
rubbish. Historical characters have long since ceased to 
be treated with reverence by those disagreeable though 
conscientious people whose only object is accuracy, and 
who imagine the representation of a death-mask to be 
of greater value than a slightly idealised portrait ; but 
so far the character of a nation and the temper of its 
people have been left with the old labels that have done 
service in past centuries still fastened to them for 
reference. Now, for the first time, the traditional 
character of a people is called in question; not by 
enemies, but by the very men who should know it 
best—the men who live among the people, who 
claim to voice their needs and to preach a national 
gospel. 

We are all familiar with the Irish peasant as he 
appeared in the pages of the older school of Irish 
writers; the witty, laughter-loving, lazy, unscrupulous, 
pious Pat of tradition and fiction, who talked poetry 
without knowing it and had a deeper vein of sentiment 
underlying the light-hearted manner than the dull, 
heavy Saxon could ever divine. His very rags were 
more picturesque, more love-compelling, than the rags 
of any other nation, and his contentment, his easy-going 
philosophy and indifference to the opinion of his fellows 
were worthy of an admiration not wholly untinged with 
envy among those who took life*more' seriously and 
more sadly. He was the actual living embodiment of 
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the spirit of gaiety, and his very faults were endearing, 
standing out in delightful contrast to the bovine virtues 
of the Saxon oppressor. Three virtues he possessed, 
this typical peasant, for which above all others he was to 
be praised : his devotion to his country, his love of his 
Church, and his morality ; for where, his admirers would 
ask, can you find a land where the women are so pure 
and so virtuous as in Ireland—and when the women of a 
country are chaste, must not, of necessity, some of the 
praise be given to the men? 

This was the Irish peasant as we once knew him. By 
turns merry or sad, full of superstition, witty, idle, 
devout, hot-tempered, a trifle cruel, a spendthrift, he 
was admittedly a complex character; but yet we who 
have Irish blood in our veins loved him, were proud of 
him, and never wished him any different. But Time, 
who takes so much away and lays irreverent fingers alike 
on men and nations, has not spared the Irish peasant. 
A new school of writers has arisen—a band of young 
men who are creating a new national literature, and 
express themselves for the most part in drama. The 
Irish National Theatre movement, that (through the 
generosity of an English lady) resulted in the purchase 
of the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, has been largely respon- 
sible for bringing the new Irish peasant into prominent 
notice, though close students of the modern Celtic 
school have known of his coming long before he strutted 
on the stage. He is a strange manner of man, lacking 
all those persuasive qualities that characterised his elder 
brother. Hard-fisted, rough-tongued, money-loving—he 
takes life sadly ; instead of loving the land, he is over- 
eager to leave it for the “streets and crowds and 
theatres ” of the big cities beyond the seas ; when he is 
not actually in revolt with the priests and the creed they 
have taught him, he broods in sullen resentment over 
the obligations religion has imposed on him. He still 
loves and has a keen eye for beauty, but he marries a 
farm if he can, or at least the hard-earned savings of a 
careful father-in-law. He has done with the joy of life. 
Like Eve in her garden, he has awakened to the sense 
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of his own nakedness; sees his rags without their 
picturesqueness, and his country without its glamour ; 
he has lost his illusions, and in his bitterness would have 
us lose them too. 

The Well of the Saints, by J. M. Synge, and The Land, 
by Padraic Colum, two recent plays, are good examples 
of the cult of the new peasant. In The Well of the Saints 
there is not one lovely or lovable character, and though 
the blind beggar and his wife are at best but a pair of 
pitiful scolds, they are still not s> repulsive as Molly 
Byrne, the full-blooded beauty, waose attitude towards 
her own lover and the blind man (who has just received 
the gift of sight from a somewhat unconvincing saint) 
makes sympathy with her impossible. ‘The story of the 
blind couple by the roadside who have never seen each 
other, but believe themselves to be “the finest man and 
the finest woman of the seven counties of the East’; of 
the saint who cures them of their blindness; of the 
hatred they then bear to one another; of the man’s 
pursuit of Molly Byrne, whom he takes for his wife, and 
the final renouncement of a fresh miracle when the 
beggars’ newly given sight has faded, because they will 
not torment their souls “ with the sight of the grey days 
and the holy men and the dirty feet trampling the 
world,” leaves us cold, in spite of its undoubted clever- 
ness—possibly because of it. We feel the author does 
not resent the lack of all nobility in his puppets, but 
rather rejoices over it. He mistakes brutality for strength, 
and seems as though he would say : “‘ Have done with 
your dreams and your fancies. I will show you life, and 
the uglier the picture the greater its truth. You shall 
see no beauty in my impossible saint, but only the dirt 
on the tired feet; you shall find no pity or tenderness 
in the heart of my peasant girl, but, instead, only lust 
and vanity.” 

The Land is a wholly different play. Here is simple 
tragedy; the plot is slight, but the characters are 
drawn with sympathy as well as strength, and so 
impress us with their vitality. The hard-headed farmer, 
Murtagh Cosgar (ten of whose children have gone to 
cecc—2103—March ’06 K 
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America, leaving him with one son, Matt, and a slow- 
witted daughter, Sally), is as convincing as the scholar- 
farmer, Martin Douras, with his clever daughter, Ellen, 
and his commonplace son, Cornelius. Cosgar will not 
have a penniless daughter-in-law, and thinks the land, 
bought at twenty years’ purchase, will be dearer to his 
son than the woman he loves—this son who surely 
cannot leave him, because he is “‘ the last of the name.” 
But Ellen Douras longs for the life of cities, and draws 
the man after her, !-.;ing the two fathers to learn that 
the land itself is worthless to these gifted children of 
theirs, who will have none of it. Slow-witted Sally 
marries Cornelius, but Murtagh Cosgar realises with 
bitterness the uselessness of the sacrifices he has made; 
the soil he loved could not hold the son as it had held 
the father. ‘Throughout the play the note struck is 
one of regret and sadness. There is poetry, but no 
humour ; there is love (at least on the man’s side), but 
there is no hint of religion: and there is nothing to 
recall the light-hearted peasants of tradition. 

Which is the real peasant—the old or the new? Did 
the earlier writers wittingly deceive us, and have even 
the foster-mothers and kindly nurses of our childhood 
been clothed, by time-softening memory, with virtues 
they never possessed? Have we indeed lived in a world 
of dreams, and were these laughter-loving, ragged 
philosophers of peat and bogland merely the creatures 
of imagination who never lived outside the kingdom of 
fancy? Mr. W. B. Yeats assures us that the Irish 
peasant’s lightheartedness has always been merely a 
cloak, worn to hide the real man from us, but yet Mr. 
Yeats has himself drawn for us peasants of the older 
school without suggesting they are untrue to life. A 
sentence in his beautifully written preface to The 
Well of the Saints offers a further explanation, of 
which the full significance has not, seemingly, occurred 
to him. Speaking eulogistically of the author of the 
play, Mr. Yeats says : “ He had wandered among people 
whose lifetis as picturesque as the Middle Ages, playing 
his fiddle to Italian sailors and listening to stories in 
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Bavarian woods, but life had cast no light upon his 
writings.” Is it not possible the eyes that looked coldly 
on “life as picturesque as the Middle Ages” have, in 
spite of their owner’s knowledge of the Irish tongue, 
looked coldly too upon Ireland, or rather have seen only 
the shadows in the picture and missed the sunshine ? 

A very notable feature in the new Irish literature is 
the absence of what has been called the Catholic atmo- 
sphere. Before all else the peasants of the-old school were 
Catholics—bigoted, superstitious, yet full of the poetry 
of a Church that has always preferred to make its appeal 
to the senses, instead of the reason, of man. In no 
country in the world, save Brittany, has the Catholic 
Church claimed to have so strong a hold upon the hearts 
of the people as in Ireland, and “priest-ridden ” has been 
the reproach applied to her by all those of us who have 
outgrown creeds and dogmas. The Virgin and the 
saints were real to the peasant of the past; they peopled 
his world with their presence, and created a halo of 
romance around the dull routine of uneventful lives. 
An Irish servant once told me, in all seriousness, that 
when the soul leaves the body it takes the form of a 
white bird, circles three times round the death-chamber, 
and then flies through the window. She said she had 
seen her father’s soul so leave the body, and had hastened 
to open the window wider, in case the bird should hurt 
its wings; adding, ‘‘not but that Our Lady could have 
helped it through the shut window every bit as well.” 
It was this faith, this belief in his own illusions, that set 
the Irish peasant distinct and apart from the peasants 
of other lands who have their superstitions too. One 
of the most beautiful of Mr. Yeats’ sketches is the story 
told of a young Protestant girl who, wandering among 
“the white mushrooms upon the mountains,” was taken 
by a troop of peasant children to be “ the Virgin out of 
the picture,” because her dress was blue. Other beauti- 
ful tales he tells us—of fairies, of Maive and Deirdre, 
and half-forgotten kings and queens ; yet,they have not 
the same alluring and abiding charm as the stories of 
the peasants who see yisions of God, But we have to 
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reckon with the new order of things, and saints and 
angels are going out of fashion even in Ireland. They 
lingered long among the mists and shadows of the green 
island, but the spirit of change is at work, and Ireland is 
(if we are to accept the teaching of her playwrights) no 
longer priest-ridden. 

The peasants have emancipated themselves from 
superstition, and, in so doing, would seem to have 
changed their whole nature. ‘They are now represented 
to us as ill-natured and crafty; as eager to drive a hard 
bargain as the proverbial Yorkshireman ; greedy of gain, 
and yet taking a morbid view of life, or rather looking 
upon it with eyes that can see no beauty in the world, 
but only an intense weariness. They are no longer 
children, but men and women who have their way to 
make, and who can calculate on the chances of success 
as well as another. Mr. Yeats has, it is true, given us 
mystics and dreamers ; but he is alone in still clinging 
to the spirit of the older tradition, and perhaps it is 
only because he is a poet that he cannot altogether rid 
himself of the old turns of phrase. When he wishes us 
to realise the beauty of Kathleen, the daughter of 
Hoolihan, he tells us that she is “purer than a tall 
candle before the Blessed Rood”; he watches “ old 
Time telling the rosary of the stars,” and for him Mary, 
Star of the Sea, is “‘ the mother of peace, the mother of 
dreams, and the mother of purity.” It was this same 
attitude of mind that characterised the peasant of tradi- 
tion. Perhaps he was not really better to live with than 
the peasant of the new plays; but he was very much 
better to read about, and had a trick of haunting the 
memory as the realisation of an impossible ideal. In 
imagination, we saw him kneeling at tawdry shrines, 
praying to coloured prints that were hopelessly out of 
perspective with an intensity, a fervour, that made the 
very action a miracle of faith ; we saw him, before the 
dawn broke, walking home on a windy Christmas 
morning along miles of lonely bogland roads after 
hearing the Mass sung by a tired priest in a whitewashed 
chapel, and fancied we guessed, though dimly, at the. 
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pathetic poetry of his faith. We knew him, too, in 
other moods; at a horse-fair, for instance, or in an 
English harvest-field when he had come over, in holiday- 
fashion, to lighten the purse of the Saxon farmer. But 
it was in the softened mood of piety that we best loved 
him and most believed in him. 

We shall not see him again with the halo of piety 
round his head—the halo that never existed (if we are to 
believe the new teachers), save in our imagination. The 
“divine discontent ” alternating with gaiety, that was 
explained by the older school of writers as the natural 
outcome of the Celtic temperament, has developed into 
a certain sullenness of disposition, a lack of graciousness 
wholly foreign to the generally accepted character of 
the Irish peasant. He no longer loves as the wild- 
blooded Rafterys!and Hanrahans loved in Mr. Yeats’ 
stories ; but he calculates on the worth of a marriage 
settlement with a careful eye fixed on the main chance— 
an eye that would not disgrace a Scotchman, or those 
terrible French peasants, the aftermath of the Revolution, 
of whom Balzac has drawn so grim a picture. “The 
pretty girl that would take me, all bare though I be and 
lone,” no longer appeals to the peasant; he wants 
something more substantial than love, and so, perhaps, 
does the pretty girl. He has become a superior person ; 
of infinitely more value as a citizen, of infinitely less 
value as a companion. We feel the work of the world 
will go more smoothly in his hands ; that a Murtagh 
Cosgar is more praiseworthy than a Charlie Ward (Where 
there is Nothing), but we would rather tramp the roads 
with Charlie, than purchase the land with Cosgar. 

Whether the new peasant is the real man, and the old 
peasant merely the creation of fancy and fiction, must 
be left to the experts of the Gaelic League to decide. 
Having forsaken the legends of the Virgin and the 
saints, the Irish peasant has, we are told, gone back to 
those still older legends of half-forgotten kings and 
warriors, of Cuchullain and Deirdre, and the Spirit of 
Ancient Ireland is awakening once more in the souls of 
her sons. Is this really so, or do the writers’ eyes see 
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only what they wish to see while wilfully ignoring all 
that does not fit in with their own theories? Or is 
something lost in the process of translation? for it is 
whispered that some of the new school are only beginning 
to learn their native language: and is it not possible, in 
an unaccustomed tongue, to mistake blessings for curses ? 
It is difficult to accept these new peasants without some 
protest, for the old peasants were a part of the little 
bundle of dreams that we gladly carried hidden deep 
down in our hearts, and we are loth to part with them. 


The Day's Doings of a Nobody—I\ 
roth February, 1906 


7.30.—When I was a boy, any one who saw a rook flying 
low over a house would say, ‘“‘ There'll be a death there 
soon.” Now, as I rise (and every morning it is the same), 
a rook is flying low above and along the row of houses 
opposite ; he never alights on one, and yet seems to be 
very inquisitive about each roof, and no inhabitant dreads 
death. 

A very interesting book might be written on the 
different ways in which birds and beasts are affected by the 
works of men, and the motto of the book might be, 
‘‘ Nature is made better by no mean, but nature makes that 
mean.” 

The sparrows who have perhaps adjusted themselves to 
humanity longer than other animals, have sometimes a 
civil desire to return to nature, and build their great foot- 
balls of nests in trees and hedges, and play at wild life a 
whole summer through; but cold weather soon brings 
them back to gutters and crusts and gregarious chatter. 

While I dress, my two hen canaries restlessly flap their 
wings, eager for rest on a nest. But they must wait. 
Last year one of them was introduced to a husband too 
early in the spring, and therefore deserted her young on 
their tenth day of life, deserted them in three successive 
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nests on the tenth day ; and is now flapping her wings for 
another brood ! 

8.0.—Breakfast is eaten in subdued expectation; for 
our little girl is going to the Crystal Palace for the day, 
and I am going with her. How impatient she is of all the 
shadowy mountains between her and the Palace—the 
Bible, the other book, Homer, the garden, dressing ! 
Courage, my girl! We shall surmount them. Let us 
begin at once. Our portion of the Bible is the beginning 
of Deuteronomy xxvili., wherein Israel is conditionally 
blest. These catalogues of blessings are very impressive 
because they are not too long. Even the Hebrews in 
their art had learnt how to omit, that art is a getting rid 
of the superfluous. Would that Walt Whitman had done 
so! The Benedicite, omnia opera teaches the lesson that 
Walt Whitman would teach ; and has taught its lesson to 
myriads of people for hundreds of years, and uplifted 
their hearts. Each singer has found all creation in him- 
self and has rejoice’d, and many singers will, I think, 
rejoice for a long time to come ; while a few readers will 
be groping in Walt for purple patches or powerful phrases. 
By insisting on himself he puts himself out of harmony 
with his catalogue. He strains to be harmonious.—That 
rook seems to have shed an influence over us; for our 
second lesson taken at random from Lhe Spectator was 
Number 110 about haunted houses. We thought that 
Mr. Locke had got hold of the wrong end of the stick 
when he said that “ the ideas of goblins and sprites have 
no more to do with darkness than light.” A child thinks 
that he could run from a goblin in the daytime, and so it 
is then something indifferent to him; but he can run 
nowhere in the night. Night to him is helplessness, and 
naturally coheres with horrid things. There is, however, 
something gently cheerful about Addison’s rooks, those 
rooks that haunted the haunted abbey, lifting up “‘ a kind 
of natural prayer to that Being who supplies the wants of 
his whole creation, and who, in the beautiful language of 
the Psalms, feedeth the young ravens that call upon 
him.” 
Gilbert White distils still sweeter music out of rooks, 
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He calls the sound of them ‘‘a confused noise or chiding ; 
or rather a pleasing murmur, very engaging to the 
imagination, end not unlike the cry of a pack of hounds 
in hollow, echoing woods, or the rushing of the wind in 
tall trees, or the tumbling of the tide upon a pebbly 
shore.”” ‘The whole passage is full of quiet charm, and 
will be found in his Fifty-ninth Letter. 

8.4.5.—I turn now modestly to my cacti, which must be 
water'd for the first time this year. I say modestly ; for 
Dickens, the joy of my youth, use’d to associate these 
plants with unamiable folk. And when I| found that I 
like’d them for their oddity, rigidity, and insatiable thirst 
for the sun, I quickly came to the conclusion that I was 
no better than I should be; and that conclusion is 
permanent ; so strong are youthful impressions. But the 
throwing away of the cacti would not have alter’d my 
character; so here I am attending them, to find Epiphyllum 
showing its unsympathetic red flower. 

It is not wonderful that flowers from the remote region 
of South America, flowers such as epiphyllum, begonia, 
and fuchsia should be harsh in colour to our eyes ; it is 
not wonderful that primroses and violets should be soft 
and beautiful. For had things been reverse’d we should all 
long ago have been dead of sore eyes. Perhaps even now in 
Peru a gift of brick-red begonias expresses the tender un- 
certainties of some swain, and the maiden answers with a 
sheaf of sunflowers to show her trustful love ; and this 
very aniline Epiphy/lum, which I am now watering, may 
stand for the maiden’s blush. 

g.15.—To Homer, and his Hektor and Andromache, 
and the nurse 


** At whose breast was an innocent dear little baby laid, 
That darling boy, Hektorides, as lovely as a star; ” 


and I don’t think the busiest man in the world would 
grudge spending half an hour with that family ; no, nor 
the most confirm’d old bachelor. But I’m glad Andro- 
mache was going to have something to do in her old age. 
Water-carrying is not bad fun, as I can avouch who did it 
for six years; with kingfishers to look at me, and sheep- 
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washers and millers and maidens to talk tome. At any 
rate, her lot was better than that of the poor spinster 
ladies of our present time, who pine mostly because they 
don’t know what’s good in life ; and so do their eleemos- 
ynary nothing sadly. 

10.0.—Come down to a glass of beer and to find the 
little maid ready for her jaunt. I fancy she thinks the 
Palace to be a kind of steamboat, which at present is the 
limit of her acquaintance with the more complicated works 
of man. 

10.30.—Starting, we find our street remarkably silent, 
and, on asking the reason, we are told that the trades- 
man’s cries have been stopt by “‘a man who writes poetry 
in the daytime.” ‘* But should not a mando so in the 
daytime?” ‘* Well! it’s like this: he does no good and 
other folk harm. Live, and let live, I say.” If our 
neighbour has really to do with the god, he wouldn’t 
notice the tradesman’s cries, so we sympathise with our 
informer and pass on. 

Our way to the "bus lies through a nursery-garden 
which presents a touching instance of the devotion of men 
to flowers. Various trees of the plum kind are in flower, 
or have been flowering for the last fortnight ; their 
blossoms, generally as mean and fleeting as those of the 
sloe, must be fruitless from their very earliness. Their 
foliage is not remarkable. And yet men pay high prices 
to have what little early temporary beauty they can show. 

We enter a horse-’bus, an apparatus which I am glad 
to think is on its way to extinction ; so down-driven and 
tired do the animals look. This new era of electricity 
promises us decency in the shape of cleanliness and silence; 
so we are glad to step into the tram, and not glad to 
make a further change into a grimy stuffy railway- 
carriage, which brings us at last to the shabby old Crystal 
Palace. Our morning rook is still in the ascendant ; for 
we find a bird-show the principal attraction there. Birds 
at shows are as bad as pictures in galleries. The pet-bird 
is meant for a private house, is the joy of a single family; 
a great Italian picture was generally meant for a church; 
or if it were a portrait, for a room. Men never hardly 
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made it the reason of a journey: it was an incident in 
worship or the companion of a family. A gallery is but 
a record of desecrated churches and homes. Later and 
inferior pictures may have been sometimes painted for 
galleries, and weary and confuse’d eyes; even as these 
monstrous birds that I see have been bred to vie with 
monstrous mates before large crowds. 

1.0.—And so it was we turn’d to dinner and living 
pictures, and marionettes, and all the fun of the fair. 

As it was in the days of Wilhelm Meister so is it now. 
Nearly forty years ago I was the schoolmate of an actor 
well-known to-day, who pass’d the whole of his twelfth 
year in the manufacture and manipulation of marionettes ; 
the year ended with our school theatricals in which he took 
a part, and soon forgot his playthings in the movement 
of his own legs and arms; and his career began. The 
fair tire’d the little maid at last; so to tea we went: and 
set out on the homeward journey. 

A delay to the train’s progress rouse’d a man opposite 
me to the consoling speech that ‘‘ it would be all the same 
a hundred years hence.” I askt him what “a hundred 
years hence” had to do with him; and of course very 
soon repented of answering a fool according to his folly. 

6.0.—Out of the train and into the tram : out of the 
tram atop of the ’bus, where we found it raining heavily. 
We sat next a pretty, gracious young woman, who pro- 
tected us with her slender umbrella and told her slight 
story, which was that she was going to her father’s 
butcher’s shop to take the money on this busy Saturday 
night. She alighted at the shop and gaze’d after us as 
long as she could. Good-bye, dear little cashier ! 

As she disappear’d the following gruff male speech came 
plain behind us : “‘ When I liv’d in the country, you never 
ketch’d me in of evenings, not me! No! I walkt miles 
of lanes and was never tire’d of it. NowI lives Kenning- 
ton way, I has only miles of streets to travel, so on 
evenings and Sundays I lays down before the kitchen 
fire.” 

Another male voice replied : “ But why don’t you take 
the tram to Tooting Bec: there use’d to be some nice 
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country about there.” ‘“ Not me, mister, the only country 
I knows of is round Chipping Norton, and I can’t go 
there : so I dreams about it.” 

There was no one behind us as we rose to go; the lover 
of the Dryads was perhaps chaffering somewhere with a 
sore heart. We alighted opposite a sweet shop and a bulb 
shop. The little maid invaded the first, and I attackt the 
second, to bring home spoil in the shape of roots of 
Aaron’s-rod, wherewith to brighten the early autumn 
days. Truly the /onga spes is unquenchable ! 

6.30.—The rain had stopt, the stars were out and the 
moon rising. Our way lay along the railway bank just 
dotted with the first coltsfoot. The little maid notice’d 
the stars: “ They’re bigger than I: they’re bigger than 
you, daddy!” “Think so?” “ Yes, Miss T. says they 
are.”” ‘* Well! I don’t know whether they are, my dear. 
Men have made big spy-glasses to make them bigger ; 
and the better the spy-glass the smaller the star. And 
they’ve made them farther away than ever, so far indeed 
that they can have nothing to do with us or our children.” 
“* What are they good for then,daddy?”’ ‘To make the 
sky pretty at night, I think. Now, we shall soon be 
home. Let’s run.” And run we did, and were glad to be 
home ; for we found the holiday tiring. The little one 
went to bed; and I could but sit and smoke till ten 
o'clock sent me to bed. So ended a day of small beer, 
Patience, Sylvanus : majora canamus, Spring is coming! 
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and green and grey. It is all the fault of that wall 
that my garden is so untidy, for if it were not there I 
should probably do a good deal of weeding. But who 
could dig for the invincible dandelion in the very shadow 
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of a wall that was built by Henry III., a wall that has seen 
sieges and treacheries and valours tintold ? 

For this wall that serves now as a prop for my only 
rose-tree and a background for the lazy swinging of the 
Virginian Creeper, was once the defence of a town. And 
just as this soft blend of browns and greys with its heavy 
mantle of swaying greenery showed once a stern surface of 
bare strength, so also its symbolism, all dreamy romance 
to-day, was once uncompromising resistance. 

Shrewsbury, being on the border, has always been a 
matter of interest to the kings of England. Some have 
made it theirs by force of arms, some by force of smiles. 
Whenever there has been fighting for the Crown there has 
also been fighting for Shrewsbury ; except in one or two 
cases where charm of manner seems to have been enough, 
as with Henry IV., whose “loyal liegemen of the county 
of Salop most joyfully”? welcomed what they discreetly 
called his “ most necessary and most gracious arrival and 
entry to this his realm.” As for Edward IV., he was 
himself a Shropshire lad, and there was always a special tie 
between him and his lieges of Salop. Even as a boy he 
visited them, and received from them seven-and-fivepence- 
worth of bread and wine “for the honour of the town.” 
Most of his boyhood and youth he spent in Shropshire, for 
Ludlow Castle, the heritage of the Mortimers, was the 
rallying-point of the White Rose ; and here Edward and 
his brother lived while their “full redoubted and right 
noble lord and father,” as they called him, schemed and 
fought for the throne. He was not altogether occupied 
with treasons, stratagems, and spoils however, but could 
take an intelligent interest in the wardrobe of his two boys 
at Ludlow. ‘We thank your noblesse and good father- 
hood,” they wrote to him, ‘“‘ of our green gowns now sent 
unto us to our great comfort, beseeching your good lord- 
ship . . . that we might have some fine bonnets sent 
unto us by the next sure messenger, for necessity so 
requireth.”’ 

Later on there was an arrival more exciting but less 
conducive to “‘great comfort” than that of the green 
gowns, for one day King Henry and his army rode venge- 
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fully into Ludlow “and dyspoyled the towne and castell.” 
The two youths and their mother found themselves 
prisoners in one of their own towers, and Edward must 
have heard with helpless rage the plundering of his 
beautiful birthright, and the sacking of the town that was 
so faithful to his line. When times were changed, and 
he had wrested from Henry VI. that “ fine bonnet” that 
his father had died to win for him, he repaid the town 
royally for all it had suffered and lost in “ recovering the 
right of the Crown of England,” as he bravely phrased it : 
paid it in charters and money and constant favours. Much 
rebuilding was done at his charges. He had a hand in the 
raising of that tall tower that ennobles the parish church 
and gives so much distinction toa distant view of Ludlow, 
and he repaired the battered fortress. Greatest honour of 
all, he made the castle the home of his sons, remembering 
perhaps the days when he and his dead brother Rutland 
played there together in green gowns and in urgent need 
of bonnets. 

At the right-hand corner of the inner bailey of Ludlow 
Castle is the stately tower called Pendover. Its roof is 
gone, and one may stare straight up from the basement 
to the blue. Its floor is of earth and grass, its crumbling 
haunted walls are tufted with irreverent weeds, but its 
memories are the most touching in all Ludlow. One 
usually thinks of Edward IV.’s little sons in connection 
with that grimmer Tower where they died, but it was in 
this tower of Pendover that they lived all their short lives, 
poor babes. Let us hope they were happy in their fine 
castle, with the beautiful view over the Teme from their 
nursery window and the great outer bailey for a play- 
ground. They can have seen but little of their father, 
who was a much-occupied man, but their mother must 
have been with them a good deal ; for there was a certain 
money-chest in the castle of which the King expressly 
ordered that his ‘‘ dearest wife the Queen” should have a 
key. If their father was absent from them he was 
exceedingly mindful of them: too much so, they probably 
thought. Long pages of minute instructions did he send 
to the boys’ uncle, Lord Rivers, “‘ for the virtuous guiding ”’ 
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ot the Prince of Wales. As that august infant was not 
three years old at the time it was a little unnecessary to be 
sO prompt in arranging the hours of his mass, his meals, 
and his lessons. ‘‘ We will that after his meat, in eschewing 
of idleness,” wrote the over-anxious father, ‘“‘ he be occupied 
about his learning; and after, in his presence, be showed 
all such convenient disports and exercises as behoveth his 
estate to have experience in.” That was between dinner 
and supper, when he was only allowed to look on at the 
disports ; but after supper he was himself to take part in 
‘‘all such honest disports as may be conveniently devised 
for his recreation.” How fortunate it was for Lord 
Rivers that his responsibilities were shared with my Lord 
Bishop of Rochester! Let us hope that between them 
they were able to devise honest recreations for this much- 
regulated person of two. 

The document is really rather touching ; there is more 
of the father in it than the king, and there is wisdom in 
it too. No man was to sit at the Prince’s board but such 
as were declared fit by his uncle: noble stories “‘ were to 
be read to him,’ and it was ordained that ‘‘ the communica- 
tion at all times in his presence be of virtue, honour, 
cunning, wisdom, and of deeds of worship.” 

Little Edward’s bedtime was to be eight o’clock—much 
too late. Elizabeth, the Queen, had probably something 
to say to her brother, Lord Rivers, on that point. The 
King had acquired some knowledge of the nursery during 
the last two years, it seems, and understood the tragedy 
of bedtime, for he enjoins upon the Prince’s attendants 
‘‘that they enforce themselves to make him merry and 
joyous towards his bed.’’ Then he adds, in words that 
bring the child’s fate cruelly to mind: “We will... 
that sure and good watch be nightly had about his person 
and duly kept for safeguard of the same.” 

Poor little boy, his bed was not destined always to be 
safeguarded. 

His brother Richard, who lived and died with him, was 
born in Shrewsbury on this very hill where my garden 
grows, in a House of Preaching Friars that once stood a 
few hundred yards along the slope, It had a good deal of 
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royal patronage in its day. Henry III. gave it gifts, and 
Prince Hal stayed there at the time of the Battle of 
Shrewsbury, went to church with the Brothers, and gave 
them six-and-eightpence. When the awful slaughter of 
that fight was over, many of the most distinguished dead 
were buried in the Friars’ churchyard. It has become a 
garden now, and flowers grow over the uncoffined dust of 
Henry IV.’s knights. Edward IV.’s marked favours to 
this community were not the first that came to them from 
Ludlow, for their house was built by Maud de Geneville, 
a former heiress of Ludlow Castle. Perhaps Edward took 
a sentimental pleasure in connecting himself with the work 
of his fair predecessor, whose daughter had brought 
Ludlow to the Mortimers ; for he was certainly something 
of a sentimentalist. He spent Christmas with the Friars 
once before he was king, and two of his sons were born in 
their house. 

Shrewsbury was much attached to the White Rose. 
There is a statue of Richard, Duke of York, on the 
Elizabethan market-place that stands in the middle of the 
town, among bewitching houses of timber and plaster. 
The figure used to be on the tower of the Welsh Bridge, 
by which the river-girt town is entered from Wales; but 
the tower is gone now. It is said that when Henry VII. 
came to the throne the townsfolk of Salop, eager then as 
now to be kind, re-christened the statue Liewel/yn the 
Great, as a graceful compliment to the Welshman. It is 
to be hoped that Henry never noticed the arms of the 
Duke of York on the surcoat of Llewellyn, or the Yorkist 
roses carved upon the niche. 

On the first occasion that Henry of Richmond arrived 
before the Welsh Gate and its statue the people of 
Shrewsbury were not so anxious to make themselves 
agreeable to him. In fact, the gates were shut in his 
face. He was marching from Milford Haven in quest 
of the English Crown, and wished to pass through 
Shrewsbury ; but when he reached the bridge he found 
the portcullis down, and behind it a certain “stout 
wise gentleman,” bailiff of the town, who professed 
ignorance of any king byt “Kynge Rychard, whose 
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lyfftenants he and hys fellowe weare.” More stout on 
this occasion than wise, he swore an oath that Henry 
should not pass through the gate except over his prostrate 
body. So Henry “retornyd wyth hys companye backe 
agayne to Forton,”’ where he slept. The next morning 
his messengers again stood before the portcullis, pleading 
with smooth tongues. ‘The Erle, theyre master,” they 
said, ‘‘dyd not meane to hurt the towne nor none therein, 
but to goe to trye hys right.” The stout wise gentleman 
wavered. King Richard was after all a most unlovable 
person,—and who could tell how the battle might 
befall. ? 

But then—a stout wise gentlemen must keep his 
oath. 

It was Henry Tudor’s own happy thought that the 
oath might be saved if the bailiff wouid lie down on the 
ground and allow him to step over his body. So amid 
laughter and cheers Richmond passed under the statue 
that was not yet Llewellyn, and marched up the street 
called Mardol—then as now—which the people had 
hastily strewn with flowers. ‘Hail! Welcome!” they 
shouted. ‘‘God speed thee well !” 

The house that sheltered Henry that night still stands 
on the Wyle Cop, a steep hill on the English side of the 
town. It is one of the most attractive houses in Shrews- 
bury, painted in black and white, with the top story 
quaintly overhanging, and a roof of mossy tiles ; not very 
lordly perhaps, but very comforting after that first dis- 
couraging rebuff at the gates. The next day he fared 
forth to try his fate at Bosworth ; and one can imagine 
the anxiety of the bailiff to hear the result. So much 
depended on it! That little incident at the bridge might 
be for the rest of his life a merry tale to tell, the best of 
jokes ; or it might, on the other hand, be a most humiliat- 
ing memory. It is one thing to share a monarch’s jest, 
and quite another to be made a fool of by an adventurer. 
We may be sure the bailiff was anxious. 

Henry did not forget the flower-strewn streets and 
welcoming shouts of Shrewsbury. He freed the burgesses 
from future obligations to give him money—but later on 
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made it plain that this was not to be taken too literally. 
Several times he came back to hear again the cheers that 
had once been so encouraging to his spirits : came no more 
knocking humbly at the gate to lodge at the little house 
on the Wyle, but with pomp and kingly retinue and 
feasting to honour the monks at the great abbey with his 
presence, and once at least to visit the castle with much 
magnificence. As he crossed the Stone Bridge, which 
was then where the English Bridge is now (you can see it 
over the hedge if you stand on the flower-hed), he must 
have remembered his curious crossing of the Welsh Bridge 
years before; for this time the bailiffs hurried to meet 
the King’s Grace at the Abbey and rode to the Castle 
before him, bearing the maces of the town in great 
state. 

Men whose minds were concentrated on the winning of 
a crown have lodged in worse places than that snug little 
house. Miles away beyond the blue Wrekin, but still on 
Shropshire soil, there once grew the famous oak-tree 
among whose branches an uncrowned king was singularly 
uncomfortable during the long hours of a whole day. 
The Royal Oak is gone, a martyr to tourists and relic- 
mongers ; but a tree grown from one of its acorns stands 
on the spot where once it stood. Hard by is Boscobel 
House (O Bocca Bocca Bella!) and half a mile off is 
Whiteladies, where Charles went first to throw the enemy 
off the scent. It is a great disappointment to find that 
nothing is left at Whiteladies but the ruins of the chapel ; 
the house is gone. It is denied to us to stand in the hall 
where the King’s horse was brought for safety, or to touch 
the back of the fireplace where Charles rubbed his hands 
in the soot to disguise them. Here they cut off his 
curls and took away his blue riband, and dressed him 
in Richard Penderel’s green suit and a noggen shirt. 
I never saw a noggen shirt, but it must have been 
uncomfortable. 

The rest of the night was spent in a wood. The King 
sat in the pouring rain on a folded blanket that Penderel 
had borrowed for him, till the green suit and noggen shirt 
were drenched. At nightfall they walked to eeered 
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Here was a place to house a king! Even now, tot- 
tering and utterly neglected as it is, Madeley Court has a 
spell upon it. Its many gables, its irregular tiled roofs, 
its stone walls weather-stained into a dozen shades of green 
and grey, its unsteady chimneys and queer misshapen 
windows, its draperies of ivy and heavy unexpected but- 
tresses, are all reflected in a pond, which makes the picture 
complete with water-lilies and yellow flags. Even the 
memory of one of the romantic Stuarts can add little to 
the poetry of this haunting spot, set in a mining country 
and itself inhabited by miners, yet keeping still its air of 
aloofness and ‘‘ ancient peace.” The curious octagonal 
towers of the gateway are still standing, but the archway 
through which Charles passed has been filled up and made 
into a cottage. After a hasty and scanty meal the King 
was hurried away into a barn close by, whose red bricks 
and timbers may still be seen. Here he rested till the 
evening, and here his soot-stained hands were given a 
more artistic colouring of walnut-juice. But rest was 
above all things dangerous, and poor harassed Charles 
must walk back to Boscobel that night. 

Boscobel House has a picturesque prettiness, but none 
of the glamour of Madeley. It is a snug farmhouse, half 
timber and plaster, half warm yellow stone; a dainty 
subject for a sketch. But whereas at Madeley one is 
gripped by the suggestiveness of the place itself, so that 
the memory of a hunted king seems a trivial affair, at 
Boscobel that memory is altogether dominating. There 
is the long low room where he rested ; there is the dark 
oak table at which he ate bread and cheese heartily. Goody 
Penderel made him a posset of thin milk and small beer, 
and the fact that he drank it shows how thirsty he was, 
poor man. Colonel Carlis, who was hiding there too, 
*€ pulled off his Majesty’s shooes, which were full of gravel, 
and stockens which were very wet,” and they brought 
him some water—for the royal feet were “ extreme 
dirty.” And no wonder, when one considers the gravel 
in the shooes and the wet stockens. Years afterwards, 
when Charles was on his way to England and the throne, 
he remembered those shoes. Pacing the quarter-deck 
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after dinner he spoke of the green coat he had borrowed, 
and of a “pair of country shoes that made him sore all 
over his feet.” 

Some of the long hours in the oak were beguiled by 
sleep—a relief, no doubt, for the King, but embarrassing 
for Carlis on whose arm his head was resting, for a 
numbed arm in a tree and an enemy below make an 
awkward combination. It became plain to Carlis that in 
a few minutes both Charles and himself would fall. But 
how to wake a tired man so gently that the fierce hunters 
in the brake should not be roused as well? He dared 
not speak. Driven and desperate at last, he pinched his 
King ! 

The famous priest’s-hole in which Charles spent that 
uneasy night may still be seen, and even entered by those 
whose feelings will help them down a very precipitous 
little ladder. A pitiful place to sleep in it is; and when 
one reads of the King’s light-heartedness after a night in 
this cramping, airless hole, one understands why men loved 
the Stuarts. 

He must really have some meat for dinner, he said 
next morning. It was Sunday, and he insisted upon meat. 
So the brave Colonel went forth with a dagger and slew a 
sheep that belonged to some one else ; and the King called 
for frying-pan and butter and gaily cooked himself some 
collops. ‘Colonel Carlis the while,” says he who tells the 
story, “being but under-cook (and that honour enough 
too) made the fire and turned the collops in the pan.” 

At night Charles rode away on a mill-horse “with a 
pyttiful old saddle” and a bodyguard of five Penderels ; 
an unkingly figure in leathern doublet, noggen shirt, and 
“an old grey greasy hat without a lyning.” The mill- 
horse thought travelling by night was foolish work, and 
Charles playfully complained that it was ‘‘the heaviest 
dull jade he ever rode on.” ‘ My Liege,” said Humphrey 
Penderel, who was not dull whatever his jade may have 
been, “can you blame the horse to goe heavily when he 
has the weight of three kingdoms on his back?” 
Humphrey knew how to please a man who had, as a 
matter of hard fact, no kingdom at all. 
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The comfortable ending of this story has a flavour or 
fairy-tales. For when the man in the noggen shirt had 
come again to his kingdom he sent for the five countrymen 
who had saved him, Richard and his brothers, that they 
might see him in the splendour of Whitehall. And they 
fell on their knees and kissed his hand, on which was now 
no stain of soot or walnuts, and he gave them each a 
princely reward. 


Retrospective Review 


A Famous School Book of Erasmus: De duplict 
Verborum et Rerum Copia Lib. 1. 


RASMUS was, as Plato would say, a Philosopher 
3 Prince in the realm of letters, the realm par ex- 
cellence of the Renaissance. It may therefore give 
the reader a shock to find him claimed as a schoolmaster 
—or as a leader of schoolmasters—for the réle seems so 
humble. Yet his many-sidedness must be remembered. 
As a matter of fact his keenness for classical pedagogy 
was hardly inferior to his invectiveness of satire, his 
liberalism in theology, or his love of Greek culture. Ifa 
full story of Erasmus is to be given, his de Copia must 
come into the account, for this book must have exercised 
enormous influence, and went through nearly sixty editions* 
within the lifetime of Erasmus. Whoshall say the number 
of editions that followed ? 

The subject of the de Copia is Latin writing. Since 
Latin was the general medium of intercourse between the 
learned in the fifteenth and sixteenth and part of the 
seventeenth century, we may call the treatise a work on 
the art of composition, and mutatis mutandis the principles 
would give Erasmus’s views on the teaching of composition 
in any language. 

The object of the present article is to give an account 
of the de Copia, taken directly from the text; for, so far 


* Emerton: Erasmus, in Heroes of Reformation Series, p. 214. 
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as is known to the writer, there is no full account of the 
contents in English. 

It is necessary, Erasmus begins, for good composition, to 
know how to find and to use the right expressions; both 
matter and form must be suitable. The de Copia is intended 
to be a guide to the selection of the best modes of expres- 
sion, whether words or phrases, and of both grammatical 
and rhetorical forms. The variation of expressions is 
dealt with by a consideration of the use of Synonyms, 
Enallage, Metaphor, Allegory, Metonymy, Equipollence, 
Amplification, Hyperbole, and other rhetorical devices. 
The Rhetorical Formule of enunciation, assent, dissent, 
entreaty, doubt, and the variations for expressing com- 
paratives, superlatives, possibility, usefulness, need to be 
expounded. 

As was not uncommon in later text-books, Erasmus 
displayed examples of the sour de force in varying expres- 
sions, two of which deserve special description. Erasmus 
takes the sentence : 


Tuae literae me magnopere delectarunt. 


He observes suae does not admit of Synonymia, but it 
does of Periphrasis, for we can say, tuae amplitudinis, 
tuae celsitudinis, tuae maiestatis. If you put a proper 
noun, say, that of Faustus, you have Heterosis, Fausti 
literae. So Faustinae literae, Heterosis substantivi in 
Epitheton. 

Literae: epistola, literae, tabellae. These are Synony- 
mia. Literulae, epistolium, tabellulae, Heterosis ; Scheda, 
scripta, Synecdoche; Quod ad me scripsisti, Peri- 
phrasis est. 

Me: Animum meum, pectus meum, meos oculos, vel 
Periphrasis, vel Synecdoche; nos, pro me, Enallage 
numeri: Erasmum, Heterosis est personae. 

Magnopere : valde, vehementer, nimium, mire, mirifice, 
etc., are Synonymia; magnopere, summopere, supra 
modum, praeter modum, unice, Auxesis est: Haud 
mediocriter, non parum, non vulgariter, per contraria et 
negationem: dici non potest quantopere incredibile 
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dictu ; verbis consequi nequeam; atque id genus alia, 
hyperbolen sapiunt. 

‘Delectarunt: oblectarunt, recrearunt, exhilararunt, are 
Synonymia ; except that we see Metaphora in exhilararunt. 
Voluptatem attulerunt, voluptati fuerunt, jucundae 
fuerunt and the like are Periphrasis. Voluptate per- 
fuderunt, mellitissime fuerunt and the like are transla- 
ticia. Non injucundae fuerunt, non insuaves, are a 
contrariorum permutatione. Other variations can only 
be shown by altering the context—to some degree. This 
Erasmus proceeds to do, and as Paulsen estimates, the 
renderings which are suggested by way of illustration 
amount to over 150 variations of the apparently simple 
Tuae literae me magnopere delectarunt. 

Erasmus delights in his books to introduce the names 
of his friends and, so to say, to joke with them in public. 
The Praise of Folly, Encomium Moriae was thus asso- 
ciated with Sir Thomas More. So, again, when Erasmus 
treats his sentence Semper dum vivam tui meminero, he 
links with it the name of this same friend, Morus. 
Again, we have over 1 50 variations of all kinds—Knight 
in his Life of More says nearly 200—Sir Thomas 
More’s name running through them in Erasmus’s humor- 
ous and affectionate style. Erasmus with a sense of the 
fitting, in some of these variants breaks out into quota- 
tion from the Greek : 


Mori memoriam continenter obtinebo: quoad mihi continget inter 
oirov fdovras, id est, cibum edentes, ut Homericé loquar, annumerari, 
nunquam hoc de pectore Mori vultus labitur 

bop’ av fywye 
Cwoicry peréw, cal por ita yovvar’ dpwpy, id est, donec adsim 
viventibus et mihi genua moveantur, Iliad xxii: quem ad modum inquit 
Homerus, tu mihi nunquam es obliviscendus, éued Levros Kat éxt yBovi 
Sepxopévoro, id est, Me vivente, et in terra conspecto, Iliad 1. Ut est 
apud Homerum, nunquam te auferet oblivio: tui memoriam perpetuo, 
pariter cum ipso vitae progressu, producam: superstiti nullus unquam 
dies expunxerit: corpore quidem abs te distrahi potero, verum animo 
te semper intuebor, quoad vitam numina largientur: donec aura vitalis 
hos artus moderabitur, tu a nostris cogitationibus nullo momento es 
abfuturus: usque adeo penitus his praecordiis tui impressa est memoria, 
ut nullo unquam pacto videatur eradenda : ut omnia tempore marcescant, 
tui certe memoria ad occasum usque vitae apud me vigebit; arctius 
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Morum meum animo complexus sum, quam ut vivo possit elabi: eadem 
me lux exanimem videbit, quae tui conspiciet immemorem . . . clavis 
adamantinis nostrae memoriae infixus est Morus, quos non nisi una 
mors valeat abrumpere : ad ima, usque cineres pergam tui meminisse : ad 
extremam usque senectam tui me comitatura est memoria : per universum 
vitae spacium Mori meminerit Erasmus; ad extremum usque rogum, 
tuorum erga me beneficiorum memoria prorogabitur, fatalis ille dies 
denique me tui memorem est reperturus, dabo operam, ut tuae humani- 
tatis recordatio ad Libitinam usque proferatur : nunquam mihi quicquam 
obtigerit in vita neque tam laetum, neque tam acerbum, quod tui 
nominis recordationem e sinu pectoris mei queat expellere: quoad hic 
animus in hoc corpusculo tenebitur alligatus, non exulabit mea memoria 
Morus: citius futurum est, ut alterum in orbem tui memoriam mecum 
deferam, quam ut hic abjiciam: animam egero prius, quam te memoria 
tenere desiero,—etc. etc. 


The name of Sir Thomas More is now a household 
word. But it must be remembered that when he was 
put to death by Henry VIII. in 1535, he was the sub- 
ject of unrebuked attack and abuse. He was repre- 
sented as “earth-born,” and thus“ capriciously raised 
by fortune to a false position of wealth and dignity,” 
“a tyrant, and in a manner hateful in the sight of 
God.” An account of his life probably did not exist 
in MS. till the reign of Queen Mary,* and was not 
published in England till the reign of Charles I., when 
Queen Henrietta Maria gave a covering to the issue of 
such a biography, and even then it was published in Paris. 
His English works were published in 1557, in Queen 
Mary’s reign. ‘The Utopia was, of course, first published 
abroad in its Latin form. It was first translated into 
English by Ralph Robinson in 1551, and another edition 
issued in 1556. The next edition was forty-one years 
later, in 1597, and then in 1624, 1639, and 1808. “To 
have ventured upon making Sir Thomas More the subject 
of any published work, so long as Henry VIII. lived, 
would have amounted to treason.” Yet in all this neces- 
sary reticence with regard to More’s character and genius, 
school-boys were imbibing Erasmus’s devotion and deep- 
sworn affection. May it not be that the high esteem in 
which Sir Thomas More has been ordinarily held, in spite 
of royal displeasure and literary silence, has been not a 


* Philomorus, p. 362. Idem, p. 263. 
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little due to Erasmus’s unique treatment of him in the de 
Copia? Is it not a remarkable example of a text-book 
sustaining a reputation in spite of all the powers that be? 

The aim of Erasmus laid down in the de Copia is to help 
the pupil to emulate the restraint of Laconic style if he 
wishes, or to imitate Asiatic exuberance, or to strike the 
Rhodensian mean. Brevity should be cultivated so as to 
give the sum of the whole matter, omitting nothing im- 
portant, in as few words as possible, whilst copiousness is 
necessary, just so far as nothing included may be deemed 
redundant. 

The first book of the de Copia deals with words and their 
variations for brevity and copiousness, The second book 
deals with things, 1.e., subject-matter of discourse and 
composition. ‘This especially lends itself to the treatment 
of locupletandi, i.e., of copiousness, enrichment, elabora- 
tion. Thus, if we have the sentence : Rem universam luxu 
perdidit, we can enumerate all the particulars which go to 
constitute universam rem and /uxu. Erasmus sketches this 
in detail. And, again, he illustrates by the example 
cyclopaediam absolvit. 


The following is Erasmus’s model of copiousness of this subject. 
Explain the subjects of knowledge one by one, every kind of knowledge. 
Thus: 

Nullum omnino doctrinae genus est in quo non sit exquisite 
versatus: Nulla di ciplina, quam ille non ad unguem perdidicerit, et ita 
perdidicerit, ut in una qualibet sola laborasse videatur. Adeo mire 
poetarum omnium omnes fabulas tenet. Adeo Rhetorum flosculis 
abundat. Adeo Grammaticorum laboriosos canones excussit. Dialecti- 
corum argutias callet. Physices arcana pervestigavit. Ultra mundanae 
sapientiae ardua superavit. ‘Theologorum abdita penetravit. Mathe- 
maticas apodixes perceptas habet. Sic astrorum motus, sic numerorum 
rationes, sic terrarum dimensiones, urbium, montium, fontium, situs, 
nomina, intervalla; sic vocum concentus atque discrimina callet ; Adeo 
quicquid est historiarum tum veterum, tum recentium meminit. Quic- 
quid bonorum auctorum, quicquid vel antiquitatis, vel novitatis, id omne 
tenet. Adde his parem Graecanicae, ac Latinae literaturae linguaeque 
peritiam, denique quicquid unquam eruditionis ab egregiis auctoribus 
repertum ac traditum fuit, id universum unus hic absolute perceptum 
cognitumque habet, ac meminit. 


Other examples are given to illustrate methods of 
enlarging on topics. In composition, we must often present 
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a description of a thing, a person, place, time. Then Chreia 
is to be considered. Next, different kinds of epithets. They 
may be taken from the mind, ¢.g., Plato philosophorum 
sapientissimus ; from the body, ThersitesGraecorum omnium 
deformosissimus ; from a dozen different aspects epithets 
arise, and Erasmus delights to trace the sources and to give 
illustrations, Amplifications of all kinds arise in connection 
with persons, ¢.g., genus, natio, patria, sexus, aetas, educatio, 
habitus corporis, fortuna, conditio, animi natura, studia ; 
affectatio, antefacta, antedicta, commotio, consilium, nomen. 

Amplifications of things: causa, locus, tempus, occasio, 
antecedentia, adjuncta, consequentia, facultas, instru- 
mentum, modus. 

Loci communes. 

For purposes of proof, and so too for Copia, there is 
much force in the examples called by the Greeks rapade‘y- 
para. These are either similar, dissimilar, or contrary. Or 
again, either greater, less, or equal. There is dissimilarity and 
inequality in kind, manner, time, place, and other circum- 
stances. They embrace the fable, apologue, proverb, 
judgments, parabola or similitude (collatio), image, analogy, 
and the like. And of these many are ordinarily employed 
not only for producing conviction, but also for adorning 
and illustrating a subject, for adding to it and enriching it. 
So that if any one wishes to make an oration as copious 
as he will, he can do so by collecting a great body of support 
which shall neither be an empty congeries of words nor 
exclude the fullest variety. But how those examples should 
be found and applied is not the purpose of this treatise 
to discuss. This information can be obtained from Aristotle, 
Hermogenes, and Quintilian. But for the purpose of 
preparing copiousness, which is the subject before us, 
examples hold the first place, whether your object is 
deliberation, exhortation, praise, or blame; and to speak 
briefly, whether you desire to convince, to rouse, or to 
delight, it is fitting that you have as great a force, as varied 
and ready comparisons, as possible. Variety of examples 
excludes the method of citing the same kind. For there 
are examples both of what has been done and said in 
former times,and public customs are contained in precedents 
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(exempla) taken from a choice ot authors, historical and 
poetical, and the latter from writers ot comedies, tragedies, 
epigrams, heroics, and bucolics, from the various sects of 
philosophers and from the sacred volumes of theologians, 
Then, too, examples should be taken from divers nations ; 
some precepts and ordinances are Roman; some Greek ; 
and amongst the Greek some Spartan, some Cretan, others 
Athenian. Also, others are African, Hebrew, Spanish, 
French, English. 

Again there are varieties of time. Some are ancient, some 
medieval, others modern. Some, moreover, are domestic. 
They differ in quality of subject: military, civil, some 
from the side of mercy, some from bravery, some from 
that of wisdom. Examples are infinite. Lastly, to mention 
the rank of the person about whom the example is written : 
there are princes, judges, parents, slaves, the poor, the 
rich, women, maidens, boys. These examples therefore 
on any one subject are very varied both in collection and 
in application, not only from any kind of Greek and Latin 
writer, but also from the annals of barbarians; then at 
length they come into the popular tradition. But the old 
examples of the illustrations of our own nation and family 
especially stir the minds of each race, according to their 
birth. And in less proportion they affect the woman, boy, 
slave, barbarian. 

Even in the quoting of an example, it may be desirable 
to introduce amplification by way of praise of the author 
or race or leader. ‘Thus, quoting a deed or saying of a 
Spartan, it may add force to describe the Spartans as 
‘‘that race far excelling others in the wisdom and discipline 
of their military and civil life which constantly furnished 
abundance of most beautiful examples.” After offering a 
number of illustrations of this kind of example, Erasmus 
says the most apt of all is the reference to Helen in 
M. T.* at the beginning of the second book De Jnven- 
tione. When Zeuxis was about to paint the portrait of 
Helen, he asked for some maidens of excelling beauty so 
that he might choose what was the best point in each and 
thus produce the absolute image of beauty. 


* Erasmus’s familiar way of referring to Marcus Tullius Cicero, 
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This method or expanding and summarising will receive 
aid from the fabulous. Erasmus gives many illustrations 
of the use of the fable in composition. It is sufficient 
to quote: “It any one proposes to say that an 
avaritious man does not so much possess what he has, 
as what he has not, let him preface his point by applying 
the fable of Tantalus.” Again, if a man proposes to say 
it is the part of a wise man to restrain the movements of 
his mind by reason and judgment, he will quote what is 
said in Homer, Jiad, lib. i., concerning Achilles, how 
when he was drawing his sword, Pallas pulled him back 
from behind. Erasmus shows com amore the use of the 
fable in scores of instances. 

Had Erasmus not written the de Copia, in which he tells 
at length his view of the Parabola, Collatio, or Similitude, 
there is probably no literary subject on which the admirer 
of Erasmus would more have desired to know his ideas. 
As it is, with the de Copia in evidence, the passage remains 
unread, and I doubt if it has ever been translated into 
English. The readers of the sixteenth century needed no 
translation, and to-day the name of Erasmus, though in 
high repute, leads but comparatively few students to his 
educational works. Yet the Adages and Apophthegms 
cannot be ignored even by the ordinary reader. And 
these are based on the theory or method of the Similitude. 
I give the gist of the passage on this section from the 
de Copta. 

Parabola: 

Now if any one with too keen a sense of the scrupulous 
should separate the parabola from the example and say 
that the example relates to something actually accom- 
plished : whilst the parabola is a similitude taken from 
those things which are done, or which have been joined 
by nature, chance, or affairs: as “ Attilus returned to the 
enemy ”’ may be a Parabola for the conservation of religion 
and faith ; or “ the sailor on account of the winds hoisted his 
sail or drew it in, changing it to this side or to that ”—this 
is a parabola teaching that it behoves the wise man to 
consider the seasonableness of an action and to accommodate 
himself to the present occasion. This is the method of the 
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extended parabola as we showed in treating of the example. 
For otherwise it is marked by a word, as, You don’t 
understand that the sails are turning, or, Stop washing the 
coast. Then it becomes either an allegory or a metaphor. 
Sometimes it is explained more broadly, or accommodated 
more openly to the occasion, as Cicero has illustrated in the 
Pro Muraena, But if thosewho are brought into the harbour 
from the deep are accustomed with the utmost earnest- 
ness to teach those who are setting sail the theory of 
tempests, piracies and dangerous spots, as is natural, we 
ought to befriend those who are attacking the same dangers 
which we have successfully encountered. What disposition 
of mind does it behove me to have now, just sighting land 
after a great storm, towards the man who has, | see, 
to undergo the fiercest tempests? Again, in the same 
oration, as they say that amongst Greek artificers that 
those who cannot become citharoedi* are auloedi,* so we 
see some who cannot turn out orators devote themselves 
to the study of law. SoS. Jerome imitated the greater 
parabola of Cicero, in a certain epistle to Heliodorus. 

I, too, give my warning not as one with bark and mer- 
chandise unhurt, not as one ignorant of the waves, not as 
an inexperienced sailor, but as one lately thrown up from 
the shipwreck on to the shore, so 1 speak forth with timid 
voice and say how in that wave, the Charybdis of luxury 
swallows one up. There with the voice of a virgin, smiling 
lust woos Scylla to accomplish the shipwreck of modesty. 
It is a barbarous coast. Here the Devil with his com- 
panions carries pirate chains for capturing victims. Don’t 
give your trust, don’t becareless, Although the spacious 
sea should smile at you, after the fashion of a pond, 
though the highest crests of the waves should not be ruffled 
with a breath of wind on them, yet here the plain holds 
mighty mountains, Within there is danger, within an 
enemy. Hasten, unskilled, to hold back your sails. The 
pole of your sailyard is pierced in front ; that tranquillity 

* Citharoedi and auloedi. The citharistae and aulistae were players 
on the lute and the flute respectively. The citharoedi and auloedi 


differed from the citharistae and aulistae, in that they sang in accom- 
paniment to their playing on the instruments, 
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is atempest. Here, if any one should compare the dangers 
which threaten good morals from vices, crimes, or other- 
wise, let him compare them one by one with the risks to 
life which are run by sailors, then by comparison either otf 
the greater or the less show also the dissimilar or contrary. 
Lastly, by sentences and epiphonemata, expand the theme 
so as to cut in (engrave) the subject. Undoubtedly in 
this way, the orator will amplify with the utmost copious- 
ness. Asin this example: The more precious a thing is, 
so much the more diligently are we accustomed to watch 
over it, and to use it circumspectly. So with time, than 
which nothing is more precious, the highest thought (ratio) 
should be had, to see that it is not spent without profit 
(fructu). For if guardians are usually appointed over 
those who rashly squander their jewels and gold, what 
madness must it be to squander disgracetully time, the 
most heartful gift of God, in ease or in dishonourable 
studies ? For what do you lose when you lose time but 
life? And what can be dearer than life? When a small 
jewel has disappeared you call it a loss. When the whole 
day, #.¢., bona portio, don’t you call thataloss? Especially 
since when other things have vanished they can be replaced : 
but the loss of time is an irreparable loss. Where those 
material things are lost it is often a gain; but there is 
no compensation in the loss of time.* There is no loss 
which is not somebody’s gain, except loss of time. 
Add to this that the loss of that wealth is often wholesome. 
For riches often minister the material for vices, so that it 
is better to pour them forth than to guard them zealously. 
The more honourable the use of anything, so much the 
more disgraceful its waste. But nothing is more beautiful, 
more illustrious than to invest (collocare) the good hours 
well. However carefully you may guard worldly goods, 
chance seizes them or man takes them away, so that it 
renders you unfortunate but not also disgraceful. But 
since the loss of time only happens through our own fault, 
it not only renders us wretched but also disreputable. It 
is the worst kind of infamy since the blame can only be 


* Erasmus’s words are: Ut temporis dispendium in nullius transit 
compendium. 
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thrown upon him who suffers the evil. For those who 
lose material goods, you can purchase estates and houses, 
but you can’t purchase a good mind. Besides the other 
ornaments of the mind, it can be prepared for immortality. 
There is no portion of life so short, in which a great step 
cannot be taken towards happiness. In the last place, 
supposing material matters have been badly managed you 
would have to render your account to your father, but for 
hours badly spent to God. But I have now sufficiently 
indicated into how great an amplitude the Parabola (col- 
latio) can be expanded if any one wishes to apply to that 
kind of example the circumstances, one by one, and to 
polish it off. Concerning the dissimilar, there is the same 
method of treatment, of which this is an example ; for a 
new ship is not more useful than an old one. So it is 
with friendship. The bestowal of money over many is not 
to be praised, and no more is the bestowal of beauty. For 
he is not on a better journey who receives the torch than 
he who passes it on; so in war that commander who 
receives his army is no better than he who gives up the 
command, Previously it has been shown in the foregoing 
commentary how Parabolas can be drawn from any kind of 
material. 

Having thus quoted at length Erasmus’s treatment of 
the Parabola, it is not necessary to state in detail his 
methods of dealing with other forms, such as apologues, 
dreams, fictitious narratives. With regard to theological 
allegory, Erasmus refers his readers to his little book, de 
Theologicis allegoriis. On Erasmus’s views of the place 
of allegory in theology, Professor Woodward * has written 
with sound judgment, and has shown that Erasmus 
recognised partially the evolutionary attitude towards 
knowledge, beliefs and morals, and in his age the Allegory 
was a Via media for acceptance of the Scriptures and 
historical interpretation. 

One other subject treated in the de Copia should be men- 
tioned, viz., Erasmus’s account of the method of collecting 
examples. It is necessary to describe this, otherwise it might 
be inferred that the de Copia was to be regarded as a store- 


* Erasmus concerning Education, pp. 48-9. 
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house into which Erasmus had gathered all necessary of 
literary forms and examples for us in composition. This 
is not Erasmus’s view. He therefore describes the method 
by which the boy is to collect examples for himself, to 
classify and arrange for his own use, and thus to be always 
on the alert in his reading of classical authors, to add to 
his collection, phrases and expressions as well as substance 
and matter, as tributaries as well as models for his own 
Latin speech and writing. Take for example Piety and 
Impiety. Divide these again into Pietas in Deum, in 
patriam, in parentes or liberos. So with Fides, Benefi- 
centia. Pietas must be differentiated from other virtues ; 
its function, and how this is set forth, violated, nourished, 
and corrupted and what fruit it bears in man. These 
subjects open out a field (campus) for examples and 
judgments. Let him who strikes out the order of virtues 
and vices for himself get light from Cicero, Valerius 
Maximus, Aristotle, or Thomas Aquinas... Those 
subjects outside of vices and virtues pertain to examples 
and to /oci communes. Illustrations of the former are : 
illustrious old age, hale (vivida) old age, an old youth 
(senilis juventa), distinguished happiness, remarkable 
memory, sudden commotion of affairs, sudden death, 
mors spontanea, mors prodigiosa, partus prodigiosi, re- 
nowned eloquence, renowned wealth. Erasmus names 
many others, and ends by saying, ‘“‘ Why should I go on 
recounting when there are sexcenti millia?” Let those be 
chosen which seem best calculated to saying the most 
about the subject. 

Comparative topics are good for this purpose. Here 
are some subjects suggested by Erasmus for which the 
boy is to find examples for treatment in a composition. 
Which is Mg celibacy or marriage? private life or 
public life? Which preferable, a monarchy or demo- 
cracy ? the life of the studious or of idiots? 

But whatever the subject may be it is necesaary to cut 
it up into sections and to begin with the wider. 

Avoid an indigesta rerum turba by having sub-titles. 
Thus liberalitas—gives a sub-title Jeneficium. Beneficium 
prompté citoque datum —leads to beneficium aptum, 
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digno aut indigno collatum—beneficium exprobatum, 
mutuum and so on. Such sub-titles open up references 
to loci communes, sententiae, fabula, apologues, paroemia, 
metaphora, parabola, etc. 

In fact, there is no branch of learning which is out of 
relation to Rhetoric. You can enrich an oration from 
every branch. You might not think Mathematics would 
help. But even Mathematics and Physics will supply 
illustrative enrichment. 

It may be urged that in his theory and methods 
Erasmus adds nothing new to Rhetoric. Professor 
Woodward points out that the de Copia is based mainly on 
Quintilian’s Institutiones Oratoriae, books iv. and viii. and 
Cicero’s de Oratore. But the main feature of the de 
Copia is the spirit of enthusiasm which runs riot in the 
supply of illustrations, which are due to Erasmus’s own in- 
sight and industry. In a letter of December 9, 1500, 
Erasmus says,* “I am struggling with my Copia but I 
think the Muses are not propitious. Without any good 
books what can I do that is excellent? As it proceeds 
the work assumes larger proportions than it promised at 
the outset.” In October 1511, he writes: “I am now 
entirely occupied with my Copia; so that it may be put 
as a sort of riddle, how can one be in media Copia, in 
the midst of plenty (Copia), and at the same time living 
in the greatest want?” On April 29, 1512, Erasmus 
announces his intention to dedicate the de Copia to 
Dean Colet. He speaks of it as a “work suitable for 
boys.” He adds: “‘ This credit I may claim, that the 
subject is one that has been first thought out and ex- 
pounded by me. Julius Pollux an ancient writer writing 
in Greek, arranged under several heads the words relating 
to a variety of subjects and collected some heaps of 
synonyms and cognate expressions ; but who does not see 
how the scheme of this work is different from ours? 
Neither do I care to notice the class to which Isidorus, 
Marius and Philiscus belong, writers so far removed 
from copiousness, that they cannot, even once and away, 
express what they mean in Latin.” Erasmus had much 
* Nicholas: Epistles of Erasmus, vol. i. p. 279. Idem ii. p. 34. 
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trouble with the de (opia. An imperfect copy in a 
most inaccurate form nearly got printed. In 1514, 
Erasmus says in a letter to Schirer, the Strasburg 
Printer, that the de Copia ‘conceived in England and 
published in some sort at Paris may” he hopes “go 
out clean and bright into the hands of men” from 
Schirer’s press. It had already reached its second edition 
in 1517, then brought out from Froben’s press at Basle. 
Erasmus had a misunderstanding with Dean Colet, from 
whom rightly or wrongly he expected more than he got 


‘ pecuniarily as a recognition of the dedication. When the 


book appeared the great French scholar Budaeus did not 
regard the book as worthy of its title and its author. In 
a letter to Budaeus in 1516—Erasmus defends himself. 
“You think,” he says, the title of my book (Copia) raises 
great expectations, and do not approve of its contents 
being a collection of commonplaces. I suppose you con- 
ceive that they were taken from some hackneyed autho- 
rities, which any one might find without difficulty. But 
how will the case stand if no one else has given instruc- 
tions at al] about copiousness? Fabius just touched on 
the subject in a few words. Trapezontius, the compiler 
of the remains of Hermogenes, promises copiously about 
Copiousness, but I have pursued his promises till my 
head ached, without ever finding anything on the subject 
that seemed of any importance, After the publication of 
my book I met with something in Rodolphus Agricola.” 

In spite of the depreciatory criticism of Budaeus and 
others, the book became very popular. It contained 
what was wanted—the methods of obtaining material for 
subjects of composition—and it affcrded canons of style. 
It had got the roots of the matter, the plea for brevity— 
but brevity which should leave out nothing that is necessary 
to be said—the plea for copiousness, but such that the 
composition should not be perturbed and confused with 
rerum indigesta turba. 

It is not easy to trace the different English schools in 
which the de Copia was used as text-book. Naturally, 
in the statutes, drawn up in 1518, of Dean Colet’s 
School of St. Paul’s, the de Copia was prescribed as 
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one of the books to be used.2 In 1545-7 it is in 
the valuable time-table of Saffron Walden—one of the 
books for Forms vi. and vii. In the statutes drawn 
up by Dean Nowell for the Friars’ School, Bangor, 
Erasmus’s de Copia is put down for Form iv. In 1612 
Brinsley* says: ‘‘ There may be also other helps 
for varying: as the rules in Erasmus de Copia, in 
Macropedius and others ; and more especially some select 
phrases to several purposes noted in Erasmus de Copia.” 

In 1658 the de Copia appears in William London’s 
Catalogue of the most vendible Books in England amongst 
the books “‘ properly useful for schools and scholars.” 

Finally, it may be mentioned that in 1899, in his 
excellent monograph on Erasmus, Professor Emerton, of 
Harvard University, says: ‘‘It would be an admirable 
thing if our own high-school pupils could be made to 
commit great parts of the de Copia to memory.” And 
again, speaking of the variations by Erasmus of Semper 
dum vivam, tui meminero, Dr. Emerton says: ‘ The 
pupil who should carry out these illustrations intelligently 
would be almost a master of Latin prose.” Without 
committing ourselves entirely to the acceptance of 
these views, we may say that the de Copia establishes a 
claim to consideration from those interested in classical 
instruction, even to-day. 


Correspondence 
R. B. Wormald 


Dear Mr. Ursan,—Thirty years ago, when whist was 
the card-game of the nation and Cavendish’s “ Principles 
of Whist ”’ was its text-book, the mention in the historical 
preface of the fact that Wormald had on the banks of 
the Thames found a small set playing the game with the 
1. As late as 1823 an edition of the de Copia was published, by 
G. and W. B. Whittaker, ‘‘ In Usum Scholz Pauline.’’—S. U. 
* Ludus Literarius, p. 189. 
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addition of “ squabbers” arrested my attention. The 
name was employed as if it were familiar to all. To me 
it wasnew. From that time I took note of all references 
to him which occurred in print, and during the last two 
months have made diligent inquiries about him. The 
following is the result of my labours. 

Robert Bownas Wormald was baptized at Bramham 
Church, near Boston Spa, Yorkshire, on May 12, 1834. 
His father was described in the parish register as Samuel 
Wormald, woollen-draper, of Leeds. His mother was 
Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev. Robert Bownas, vicar of 
that parish. On matriculating from Lincoln College, 
Oxford (June 2, 1852), he was entered as the third son of 
Bryan Wormald, gent. 

Wormald was Bible clerk at the college from 1852 to 
1856 and graduated B.A. in 1857, being awarded the 
honorary degree of fourth class in classics, Michaelmas 
Term, 1856. At the installation of the Earl of Derby as 
Chancellor of the University (June 1853) he recited in 
the theatre a “‘ congratulatory ode ” of forty-eight Latin 
hexameters. They will be found on page 35 of the 
volume of “congratulatory addresses” (1853) and on 
page 72 of the “ proceedings at the installation ” (1853). 

During these years the undergraduates at Lincoln 
College comprised “a set of men of great intellectual 
activity’? who are described by Canon Overton in 
Longman’s Magazine, January 1887. Wormald was one 
of them and great things were expected of him. Then 
and throughout life his popularity was unbounded, and 
at the University, as afterwards in London, he was affec- 
tionately known as “’Tommy” Wormald, from a fancied 
resemblance to *‘ Uncle Tom” of Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s 
novel. His height was over six feet, and he was well and 
strongly built. All sports came easy to him, but he was 
famous throughout Oxford as a first-class oarsman, a 
leading boxer, and as the best chess-player in the 
University. His difficulties, if he had any, arose from a 
gaiety of disposition and thoughtlessness in living, but 
they formed, says Canon Overton, rather the subject of 
jest than of serious consideration. 
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A problem by him is said to have been inserted in the 
Illustrated London News when he was aged fifteen. The 
details of a game “still pending between Messrs. Wilkin- 
son and Wormald, two of the finest players of Oxford,” 
are given in the Chess-player’s Chronicle, i. n.s. (1853), 
pp: 239-40, and the first of several problems and papers 
by him appeared in the same journal, p. 256. He 
played a match against Charles Kenny, a prominent 
amateur, in 1858, and won every game. Next year he 
fought with Campbell, “the rising star of English 
chess,” and after fourteen drawn games Campbell led 
by seven to five. 

Wormald in 1855 belonged to the Hermes Chess Club. 
He was the hon. sec. of the St. James’s Chess Club in 
1861, and about this time his figure was conspicuous 
among the experts of the game that frequented the 
Philidorian Chess Rooms in Rathbone Place. When the 
Westminster Chess Club was founded in June 1866 he 
was invited to join it, and he served on its first com- 
mittee. He won the first prize in the handicap tourna- 
ment of that club in 1868, and acted as one of the two 
examiners and judges when the committee started a 
problem tournament in the spring of 1871. At the 
problem tournament in 1872 of the Congress of the 
British Chess Association he was one of the committee 
of examination. There existed “ no pleasanter opponent, 
no more accomplished player,” than Wormald. “He 
was a master of openings and of end games, and played 
the middle part with great ingenuity as well as judg- 
ment. His weak point was .. . an unwillingness to take 
the trouble thoroughly to analyse the position waen 
extremely complicated.” 

Wormald was more than a chess-player ; as a composer 
of chess problems he occupied the first place, and this 
combination of practice and theory rarely exists. In his 
enigmas there was “evidence of an intellect fertile in 
elegant and pleasing ideas, not beyond the apprehension 
wes enjoyment of the budding amateur,” and his volume 

“* Chess Openings ”’ was long the best English book on 
- ae subject. It appeared early in 1864, the preface 
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being dated in December 1863 from 2 Tanfield Court, 
Temple, rooms which are said to have been occupied 
previously by Shirley Brooks. Many games and problems 
by Wormald were inserted in the “‘ Westminster Chess 
Club papers,”’ and among them was a series of contribu- 
tions, beginning at vol. iii. 121 (December 1, 1870), 
which had been prepared for a second edition of his 
work. ‘This new edition came out in 1875, but “ though 
nominally a second edition, it is in reality a new book,” says 
the preface. A savage review of it, by Wilhelm Steinitz, 
appeared in the “City of London Chess Magazine,” 
II. 297-304, 331-6. G. A. Macdonnell says that the 
article “filled eight octave pages, took Steinitz eight 
months to write, and his friends eight years to forget.” 
Reviews of books, so runs the fable, have sometimes killed 
the authors; this killed the magazine. 

Several of Wormald’s problems are inserted in the 
Chess World 1866-69, 4 vols., and in ‘“ English Chess 
Problems, ed. James Pierce and W. Timbrell Pierce, 
1876.” After the death of Howard Staunton on June 22, 
1874, he conducted until his own death the chess depart- 
ment of the Illustrated London News, and he edited 
Staunton’s “‘ Chess Theory and Practice, 1876,” which 
the author had left in manuscript. The article on chess 
(pp. 467-513) for the “ Every Boy’s Book, 1855,” of 
George Forrest, Esq., M.A., 2.¢., the Rev. J. G. Wood, 
was by him, and he contributed papers on whist to 
vol. i. of the “ Popular Recreator” (1873-74, 2 vols.). 

Wormald played a busy part in journalism. He con- 
tributed occasionally to the Saturday Review, wrote 
regularly for the Field on rowing and fishing, was the 
permanent yachting correspondent of the Daily News, 
and sometimes wrote a leader for it on sporting subjects. 
In 1861-62 he was employed on the Literary Budget of 
Saunders and Ottley, and during the short life (January 5, 
1867—December 26, 1868) of the Imperial Review his pen 
was at its service. When the Sporting Gazette was started 
on November 1, 1862, Wormald was numbered among 
its contributors ; in the earliest days (1865) of the Sports- 
man he was on its staff ; and he is said to have been joint- 
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editor, with H. Smurthwaite, of Bells Life. With the 
Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News he was connected 
from the first number to his death. He wrote the 
“Answers to Correspondents” in its chess-column of 
December 2, 1876, and a posthumous story (“The Last 
of our Family Ghost ””) by him appeared in the Christmas 
number of December 16. The last paper which he 
joined was, so I am informed, the Morning Advertiser. 

For many years Wormald was a martyr to rheumatic 
gout, and the winter of 1875-76 laid upon him the addi- 
tional burden of bronchitis and congestion of the lungs. 
Still he used to drop into the Divan in the Strand, was 
always merry, and never left without saying some good 
things. A week before his death he talked of being 
better in health when he moved into a new house. He 
died at 23 Angell Road, Brixton, December 4, 1876, and 
was buried at Norwood Cemetery. His wife, Frances, 
daughter of Thomas Kell, of an old Border family and 
land-agent for George Lane-Fox, lives at 26 Huntly 
Road, Fairfield, Liverpool. ‘They were married at 
Bramham in 1865. 

[Times, December 8, 1876, p. 13; Chess-players’ 
Chronicle, 1877, pp. 20-21 ; Westminster papers, Octo- 
ber 2, 1876, and January 1, 1877 ; Foster's Alumni Oxon.; 
Illustrated London News, December g, 1876, p. 566; 
Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News, December 9, 
1876, p. 2473; G. A. MacDonnell, “ Chess Life-pictures,” 
pp. 45-8 ; MacDonnell, “ Knights and Kings of Chess,” 
PP. 39-40, 64, 109, 141; I. O. Howard Taylor, ‘* Chess 
Skirmishes,” pp. 147-9, 161-2; information from Rev. 
E. G. Wadeson, Vicar of Bramham; Mrs. Wormald ; 
Rev. T. Vere Bayne, of Christ Church, Oxford ; and ‘Mr. 
Falconer Madan, of the Bodleian. | 


W. P. Courtney. 


The British Museum (Catalogue (1787) 


Mr. Ursan,—The article on the British Museum 
Catalogue in the current number of the Edinburgh 
Review, in general very accurate, contains one erroneous 
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statement. The entire compilation of the first published 
catalogue of Printed Books (1787) is attributed to 
Samuel Ayscough. But from the obituary notice of 
Ayscough in Tue Gentieman’s Macazine, vol. lxxiv., 
written by John Gough Nichols, and apparently from 
information supplied by Ayscough himself, it appears 
that only one-third of it was executed by him: the 
remainder being done by the Rev. Samuel Harper, 
keeper, and the Rev. Paul Henry Maty, formerly 
assistant keeper, of the Printed Book Department. 
Ayscough held no office in the Museum until 1787, the 
year of the publication of the catalogue, when he was 
appointed assistant librarian in the Manuscript Depart- 
ment. If, as need not be doubted, he had a share in 
the preparation of the catalogue, it can only have been 
as a supernumerary, engaged to assist, not to supersede, 
the responsible officers of the Department. 

I remain, yours truly, 

R. Garnett. 


fohn and Henry Molle 


Dear Mr. Ursan,—Allow me to present a glimpse 
into the lives and fortunes of a father and son, each in 
his way a minor worthy of the seventeenth century. I 
will first ask your pity for the father. 

Thomas Fuller, in his “Church History of Britain” 
Book x. p. 48) tells us that John Molle (the name is 
also spelt Moll and Mole) was born in or near South 
Molton, in Devonshire, and spent his youth in France. 
He was 
“Treasurer for Sir Thomas Shirley of the English Army in Britanie : 
he was in the defeat of Cambray wounded, taken prisoner, and ransomed. 
. . . Appointed by Thomas, Earl of Exeter (who formerly had made 
him Examiner in the Councell of the North), to be Governour in 


Travail to his Grand-childe, the Lord Ross, undertaking the charge 
. with a profession and a resolution not to passe the Alpes.” 


We may observe here that the office of Examiner of 
Witnesses before the Council of the North was granted 
to his son “ Henry Mole in reversion after John Mole” 


(Cal. State Papers, Dom. S., July 20, 1616). 
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Writing of the year 1607, Fuller proceeds : 


“ About this time Mr. John Molle, Governour to the Lord Ross in 

his travails, began his unhappy journey beyond the seas.” 
It seems that in spite of the above resolution not to 
cross the Alps, the poor tutor was carried by his young 
lord to Rome, and was there thrown into prison in the 
year 1607 or 1608. 

“‘ Here he remained,” says Fuller, “ thirty years in restraint, and in 
the eighty-first year of his age died a Prisoner, and constant Confessour of 
Christ his cause. 

“« The pretence and allegation of his so long and strict imprisonment 
was because he had translated Du Plessis his book, of ‘ The Visibility of 
the Church,’ out of French into English. . . . In all the time of his 
durance, he never heard from any friend,} nor any from him, by word or 
letter: no English man being ever permitted to see him, save only one, 
viz.: Mr. Walter Strickland of Bointon-house in Yorkshire. With very 
much desire and industry he procured leave to visit him, an Irish 
Frier being appointed to stand by, and be a witnesse of their 
discourse.” 

Of this astonishing fact there is no lack of con- 
temporary corroboration ; indeed, the repeated agitation 
for the poor tutor’s release, ransom, or exchange, appears 
to have become a staple jest at the court of James L., 
and the letter-writers of that reign continually refer to 
Molle. Thus on October 21, 1608, John Chamberlain 
writes to Dudley Carleton: 

‘“‘ There is great means used for Molle, the Lord St. John’s and Lord 
Roos’ tutor.” 


John Pory, writing to the same on January 3, 1610, 
Says : 

“Mr. Mole . . . is in the Inquisition, the Pope answering appeals 
for his release with assurances that he shall be well treated, and efforts 
made for his conversion.” 

Chamberlain two years later writes : 

‘Some say he [Sir Henry Wotton] hath managed another matter, 
that Baldwin the Jesuit shall be delivered for Mole . . . that hath been 
so long in the Inquisition at Rome.” 

Joseph Hall addressed the ninth Epistle of the Sixth 
Decade of his third volume of “Epistles” to John 


1 In a sidenote: “So am I informed by a Letter from Mr. Hen. 
Molle, his Son.” 
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Mole, “ of a long time now prisoner under the 
Inquisition at Rome.” 

As indicated above, Sir Henry Wotton interested 
himself in the case; and in a letter of 1622 (given in 
the ‘ Reliquiae Wottonianae”’) he writes : 


“There hath long lain in the Prison of the Inquisition, a constant 
Worthy Gentleman, viz., Master Mole; in whom his Majesty hath not 
only a right as his Subject, but likewise a particular interest in the cause 
of his first Imprisonment. For having communicated his Majesties 
immortal work, touching the Allegiance due unto Sovereign Princes, 
with a Florentine of his familiar acquaintance, this man took such im- 
pression at some passages, as troubling his Conscience, he took occasion 
at the next shrift, to confer certain doubts with his Confessor, who out 
of malicious curiosity, enquiring all circumstances, gave afterwards notice 
thereof to Rome.” 


Besides the above-mentioned work of Du Plessis, 
John Molle also translated Philip Camerarius’ “‘ Operae 
horarum subcisivarum sive Meditationes _historicae,”’ 
published in three “‘centuriae” or parts, 1602-9, at 
Frankfort, calling his version ‘‘’The Living Librarie.” 
This volume was issued by Adam Islip in a folio of 
1621; and a second edition, “‘ with some additions by 
H. Molle, his sonne,”’ was published in 1625. In both 
editions an introduction by R. Baddeley relates the 
translator’s hard fate. 

John Molle in earlier life had made a marriage which 
connected him with powerful relatives, yet this fact 
does not appear to have been of any advantage in 
securing his release. His wife was a sister of Sir 
Thomas Cheke, whose first wife was an Osborne, and his 
second wife Essex, Lady Rich. ‘Thus Henry Molle, of 
whom we proceed to speak, had several interesting 
people for cousins: Thomas Cheke and his sisters; 
Elizabeth, wife of Sir R. Franklin, of Moor Park, in 
Hertfordshire ; and Frances, wife of the Earl of Man- 
chester, of Kimbolton; also Sir Peter Osborne, whose 
daughter by Dorothy Danvers was the charming letter- 
writer, Dorothy Osborne, afterwards Lady Temple. 

Henry Molle was a Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, becoming Proctor in 1633, and afterwards 
Public Orator. He claims our attention as the author 
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of a pleasant fpoem‘entitled “‘ Twilight in December,” 
which was printed in ‘* Notes and Queries,” sixth 
series, ‘vol. xii. p. 483, by Mr.{A. H. Bullen in 1885. 
What is apparently the original MS. of the poem is a 
letter sent to a friend, to be seen in the British 
Museum (Additional MS. 27,408),; but other copies 
exist. A “‘translacon,” entitled “‘ Wit in a Tempest,” 
may be found in Ashmolean MS. 36 at the Bodleian, 
also signed “‘ Hen. Molle.” 

We may suppose he wrote these poems in early life, 
for when he appears in Dorothy Osborne’s ever- 
delightful letters, he is a sour old valetudinarian, cursed 
with ague and bachelorhood. Early in April, 1653, 
Dorothy writes to Temple : 


“My cousin Molle is already cured of his imaginary dropsy, and 
means to meet here ”; 


and on the 14th he arrived at Chicksands on a visit to 
the Osbornes, which lasted till the end of June. Atthe 
time he was sick of a quartan ague, of which Dorothy 
makes sport : 


“Yesterday I missed my fit [of the ague], and am not without hope 
I shall hear no more on’t. My father kas lost his too, and my eldest 
brother, but we all look like people risen from the dead. Only my cousin 
Molle keeps his still; and, in earnest, I am not certain whether he would 
lose it or not, for it gives him lawful occasion of being nice and 
cautious about himself, to which he in his own humour is so much 
inclined that ’twere not easy for him to forbear it.” 


His mission, it seems, on this occasion, was to plead, 
on behalf of his friend Mr. Bennet, of Babraham, near 
Cambridge, for Dorothy’s hand. Despairing of success, 
he returned to Cambridge on a Thursday late in June 
of the same year. 


“Mr. Bennet and I,” writes Dorothy, “are likely to preserve our 
state and treat at distance like princes; but we have not sent one 
another our pictures yet, though my cousin Molle, who was his agent 
here, begged mine very earnestly. But, I thank God, an imagination 
took him one morning that he was falling into a dropsy, and made 
him in such haste to go back to Cambridge to his doctor, that he never 
remembered anything he had to ask of me, but the coach to carry him 
away. I lent it most willingly, and qe he is.’ 


. He + was ) acta her ‘few cousin once semnvadle 
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Beyond the fact that he continued a round of cousinly 
visits, we hear no more of Henry Molle. Perhaps the 
dropsy was no imagination, after all. 

Yours, 


F. S. 
Captain William Dampier 


Dear Mr. Ursan,—lI am preparing for the press an 
edition of the Voyages of Captain William Dampier, the 
circumnavigator. Will you allow me to ask your readers 
if they can furnish me with any fact, or facts, relating to 
the life of that great sailor? The ‘‘ Voyages” and a tew 
angry pamphlets tell us nearly all that is generally known 
of him; and I should be extremely grateful if any of 
your readers could help me to fill in some of the blank 
spaces in his biography. 
I am, dear sir, 
Yours, etc., 
Joun MaseErie.p. 


Reviews 


“Tue New Sxetcu Book.” Being Essays now First 
Collected from the “ Foreign Quarterly Review.” 
By W. M. Tuacxeray. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by Roserr S. Garnetr. (Alston Rivers. 


1906.) 7s. 6d. net. 


Spurious and immature literature seems to spring up in 
the wake of great authors, like the fungi of unhealthy 
hue at the base of some forest trees. A cropgof this 
tasteless vegetable stuff seems tending in course of time 
to become a regular corollary of a great literary reputa- 
tion. What shall a great author do to sterilise it? 
Poor Thackeray, a prodigal giant, who wrote in almost 
every style except tragedy and verse epic, and excelled 
in nearly all kinds, is specially liable to such persecu- 
tion. His fame is, of course, far too robust to suffer; 
but ‘not many authors could stand, without sensible 
diminution, the publication, some forty-two years after 
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their death, of a pale reflection of one of their least 
successful works. For there can be little doubt surely 
that this ‘‘ New Sketch Book,” so far as it is Thackeray’s 
at all, is made up of material deliberately excluded from 
the “ Paris Sketch Book” or from any extension or con- 
tinuation of it that Thackeray may have at any time 
projected. Thackeray was not quite at his best as a 
picturesque reporter or philosophic critic. Though he 
knew the continent far better than Dickens he was every 
whit as insular at heart, while in the sphere of cosmo- 
politan criticism his confusion of ideas is at least as pro- 
nounced. Like Irving or Dickens himself he wrote Sketch 
Books to the order of the public, and, diverting though 
he can be, especially in his “ Cornhill to Cairo,” he is 
not at his highest power in any of these pilgrimages. 
Examine the volume which contains them in the long 
series of Thackeray’s books in almost any library, public 
or private, and you will have ocular demonstration of the 
fact. ‘The present volume is composed mainly of essays 
presumed to have been contributed by Thackeray to 
‘The Foreign Quarterly” in 1842-4, that is to say, at a 
time when he had already written “’The Yellow Plush 
Papers,” “ Catherine, A Shabby Genteel Story,” “ The 
Great Hoggarty Diamond,” ‘‘The Paris Sketch Book,” 
and had commenced the “ Irish Sketch Book.” No more 
than his great rival was Thackeray a man to worship Art 
as if it were a graven image; he was admirably Catholic, 
too, in the appreciation of his own writings; but that he 
would have drawn the line at the resuscitation of these 
savourless magazine articles we feel absolutely assured. Do 
not let it be thought that we are seeking to minimise 
the results of Mr. Robert Garnett’s industry and 
acumen. ‘The skill which he has shown in detecting 
traces of Thackeray in these papers is hardly less re- 
markable than his extraordinary knowledge of Balzac, 
Hugo, Sand, but more especially Dumas and the minor 
French feuilletonists of the nineteen-forties. His appendix 
is almost, if not quite, the most interesting portion of 
the book. © He is in exclusive possession of clues which 
could, we doubt not, be followed up a good way farther 
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than he has here thought fit to follow them. For the 
present he prefers to depend primarily upon internal 
evidence. Here and there it may be possible to go so 
far as to say that Thackeray stands confessed. But it 
is hardly the Thackeray of “Cartouche” or “The 
Devil’s Wager ” or the ‘‘ Yellow Plush Papers.” The 
traits of Thackeray of which we get examples here are 
just those of which we least care to see examples 
multiplied: the weakly, reproachful sentimentality 
in regard to Swift (too familiar to readers of ‘‘ Eighteenth 
Century Humourists ’’) the confused ideas of the antago- 
nism existing between morality and gauloiserie, and the 
hackneyed sneer of a St. Barbe at the conflict between 
the love and the fear of alord in the breast of a free-born 
Briton (see p. 236). The critical judgments of Hugo, 
Balzac, Sue, Dumas, Soulié and other writers of the day 
are tedious, unsympathetic, lifeless. The essays of Brandes 
or Saintsbury on such themes are far more illuminating. 
There are some critics, among them Edward FitzGerald, 
who prefer an author’s early work on principle, and refuse 
a hearing to his post-meridian performances. It must 
be a strange taste that demands a Thackeray so un- 
formed and undemonstrative as he appears in these 
pages. He used to say that he never landed at Calais 
without feeling that he had left a burden of care on 
the other side of the channel: the gravity incidental 
to Quarterly Reviewing appears to have weighed about 
his neck like a millstone during the whole of the pre- 
sent adventure. The merum sal is of necessity a 
capricious accompaniment to a book; but the present 
composition is like dough. The maneuvre, the gesture 
of agreeably mannered pleasantry that became so 
habitual to Thackeray is here almost entirely absent. 
In later days of admiration of the great Alexandre, the 
English novelist would dwell. humorously upon the 
delights of having a capable understudy. For our part 
we could willingly resign four-fifths of the present 
volume to the serviceable drudge then conjured up by 
the master’s imagination. 
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‘‘A Snort Description oF THE Parish CHURCH OF 
BecxeNnHAM, Kent.” By Ropert Borrowman (Church- 
warden). (Beckenham: T. W. Thornton.) 1906. 


Opp it seems that there should be forthcoming an 
historical account of a parish church not yet twenty 
ears old, and a blessing it would be did it not seem 
odd. Had all or most churchwardens from the begin- 
ning of things made a practice of writing down particulars 
of the origin, the building, the builders, the financing 
and the like of English churches while they were still 
accessible and fresh in the memory of the living, county 
histories would be much more accurate than they are, 
and much vain speculation in these later years would 
have been saved. To have earned the thanks which are 
due to Mr. Borrowman, they need not even have 
expended the same meticulous care as he has done in 
interpreting the symbolism and recording the measure- 
ments of the Church of Beckenham. Yet even he is 
scarcely entitled to all the credit of setting a good 
example worthy of all churchwardens to be followed, for 
it may well be doubted if he would have felt himself 
inspired to describe thus minutely the church had it not 
been raised on the foundations of another, which had 
stood for, probably, 500 years. Loud were the protests 
of some lovers ot antiquity when it was finally decided 
to raze completely the old and put up the present build- 
ing. Naturally many relics disappeared, but happily 
amid the devastation most of the monuments were 
preserved and had places found them in the new and 
larger church; and it is the full description of these and 
of the inscriptions on them which is the most interesting 
and, perhaps, the most valuable part of Mr. Borrowman’s 
handbook. The families of Style and Burrell needed 
many stones for the setting forth of their virtues, but 
among them are others of wider fame, such as the Earl 
of Auckland and Sir Piercy Brett, while in the churchyard 
are the remains of Edward King of the ‘“ Munimenta 
Antiqua.” The tombs have their fair share of the 
epitaphs that are commonly described as quaint ; among 
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them there used to be one which, as Mr. Borrowman 
does not quote it, has perhaps disappeared, to the 
memory of a servant of rare virtue who during forty 
years of service ‘‘ was never once disguised in liquor.” 


Sylvanus Urban’s Notebook 


ROM various quarters correspondents have con- 
f gratulated Sylvanus Urban on the first number of the 

‘ New Series of THe GENTLEMAN’S MaGazineE ; and 
at the risk of being deemed vainglorious he will give him- 
self the pleasure of printing a few extracts from their 
letters. ‘‘ Let me express,”’ writes one, “ the great pleasure 
it has given me to see Sylvanus Urban restored to his 
proper dress. The whole number is exactly as it should 
be, and I congratulate you heartily on its accomplishment. 
It is delightful to think that we shall now have a ‘ Gent.’s 
Mag.’ like this to look forward toevery month.” Another 
writes: ‘‘I cannot conceive how or whence you have 
got so much learned or remote matter together, served so 
agreeably. The usual monthly is dreary thin journalism, 
and the usual erudite journal (German or Teuton- 
American) is also dreary while valuable.” A member of 
Christ Church, Oxford, is very complimentary: ‘ Will 
you allow me to congratulate you on the splendid start 
which you have made? The magazine seems to me to 
fill exactly a place which has long been vacant in periodical 
literature. I shall certainly take it in regularly.” “It is 
a joy to see,” says a Cumberland correspondent ; and 
from Somersetshire comes a cheerful note of greeting— 
“I have read every article with much pleasure and shall 
anxiously look forward to the March number.” But 
enough ! “ We'll strive to please you every” month. 


To-day being Shove Tuesday, Sylvanus Urban’s 
thoughts have run on cock-throwing. What a brutal 
sport it was to tie a cock to a stake and pelt it to death 
with sticks and stones! Yet in the middle of the seven- 
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teenth century Dr. Martin Llewelyn, “a man of singular 
integrity of life and manners,” who was successively 
student of Christ Church and Principal of St. Mary Hall, 
described with keen relish the struggles of ‘the valiant 
Shrove-tide martyr.” Barbarous practices die hard. 
Cock-throwing is surely a thing of the past; but what 
about cock-fighting ? Mr. J. Holden Macmichael, whose 
recently published “Story of Charing Cross” (Chatto and 
Windus) is full of interest, has “ascertained by personal 
inquiry’ that steel cockspurs are at the present time 
“still being sold by old-established cutlers in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cockspur Street.” Indian princes and wealthy 
citizens of South American republics are the chief pur- 
chasers ; but these cutlers also number among their patrons 
not a few English country gentlemen.—Last year the 
committee of the Hurlingham Club resolved to discon- 
tinue pigeon-shooting matches; and a minority of the 
members recently made an unsuccessful attempt to induce 
a Court of Law to annul the committee’s humane decision. 
The shooting of trapped pigeons ought long ago to have 
been made illegal. 


To Mr. Macmichael’s book we are also indebted for a 
definite piece of information about Punch and Judy shows. 
He states (on the unimpeachable authority of “‘ Professor ” 
Davis) that in 1904 there were but six Punch and Judy 
men, all told, in London. The earliest references to 
Punchinello that he has been able to find are in the 
overseers’ books of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields for 1666 
and 1667. On one occasion “ ye Italian popet player ” 
paid as much as £2 125. 6d. for his booth at Charing 
Cross, “but what length of time this charge covered is 
not clear.” It was once Sylvanus Urban’s good fortune 
to cross from Portsmouth Harbour to Ryde in the com- 
pany of a Punch and Judy show. The showman’s wife, 
who was friendly and communicative, explained that her 
husband came of an authentic race of showmen. His 
father, grandfather, and great-grandfather had all been 
Punch and Judy men ; and the dog Toby ran him close 
for honours. Dogs, it would seem, are bred for the 
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business; and the poor little mongrel, whose eyes were 
already dimmed with age, boasted a long line of per- 
forming ancestors. Most of them had died in harness, 
which the showman’s wife evidently considered the best 
possible end for ‘‘ those on the road ”»—whether men or 


dogs. 


Towards the east Mr. Macmichael does not extend his 
survey beyond Covent Garden. Whenever Sylvanus 
Urban passes through Clement’s Inn he wonders “in 
what hidden way is” the kneeling negro that used to 
support the sun-dial on the greensward. The “ poor sable 
son of woe” (as he was dubbed by an anonymous 
eighteenth-century rhymester) vanished with his dial 
when the new Law Courts were being put up; but no 
doubt Mr. Macmichael could tell us what became of him. 


Has a step in the advancement of morals been registered 
by the abstention of the numerous ladies of Oxford from 
the performances of Measure for Measure by an under- 
graduate company under the sanction of a wicked Vice- 
Chancellor? It would be singular indeed if the fiercest 
puritanism should hear anything in the Elizabethan drama 
likely to be uttered on the stage that could not be matched 
for outspokenness and bettered for suggestiveness by the 
foremost dramatists of the present age. To know that 
the Shakespearean play is nearly as bold as, say, Man and 
Superman, the ladies must at least have read it through, 
and the damage having been done thereby, there remained 
no further harm to be inflicted on the purest of souls by 
the necessarily expurgated version presented on the stage. 
After all, Oxford, though the female population of its 
northern quarter point the way, is not the world, and the 
world still runs riot in this matter of plays. If the Oxford 
ladies are made shy at the very name of Measure for 
Measure, they would be estomaquées by some of the 
pieces that are not merely stomached but encouraged at 
the French Répertoire Theatre, which is successfully in- 
stalling itself at the old Royalty Theatre in Soho. It is 
certainly a misfortune of our language that it is unable to 
ccc—2103—March ’06 N 
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express with delicacy so much that, veiled in the obscurity 
of a foreign tongue, is the cause of a great deal of innocent 
amusement. They are now playing at the Royalty some of 
the pieces that were played twenty years or so ago when 
a similar attempt was made to establish the French play 
in London at the same house. 


Whether old plays will not be all that we shall get in 
that way from France is a question gravely discussed by 
Parisians, though more from the point of view of their 
own interests than of the London playgoers. It is seriously 
argued that French dramatic art must perish if the Theatre 
Trust, which already controls two principal theatres and 
is prepared to buy up half-a-dozen more if it can get 
them, be allowed to prevail. The Society of Dramatic 
Authors has banned the Trust and forbidden its members 
to offer their plays to the managers. If the authors 
remain solid it should go hard with the Trust, since every 
French playwright, who has a piece produced, becomes 
thereby a member of the Society which watches over his 
interest thenceforth and collects his fees. But authors 
being partly human, there have already been defections and 
four have been solemnly expelled from the Society for 
being tempted by the gold of the Trust. Others will 
probably follow, and if the Trust continue to wax 
strong it is easy to believe that the best dramatic art will 
have seen its day. A body of purely speculative and 
commercial men is likely to believe that there is less 
money to pay for and more money to receive from the 
gras vaudeville written to order than the fine work both 
literary and dramatic which has so long been one of the 
country’s chief joys and pride. 


It must be painful to many people who have invested 
their savings in some of the American Insurance Com- 
panies to see with what calm ease the presidents and their 
relatives, who till lately drew gigantic salaries with 
perquisites, retire from their positions and abscond with 
the loot. To others it is amusing to note how the 
gentlemen in question, when once exposed to the glare of 
public criticism, accept the inevitable, and without any 
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thought of trying to justify their past proceeding or of 
facing inconvenient inquiry, magnanimously resign their 
high offices. Nobody seems to mind nor even to admit 
that they have done what is really for them a handsome 
thing, but, none the less, the loot with which they slip 
away diminishes provision made for wives and families. 
The companies continue business as before, and the 
officials, who did not draw the biggest salaries, confess 
their disappointment at the behaviour of their principals 
and appeal to the public for more confidence and more 
money. Of course, insurance officials are used to being 
disappointed. Was there ever one yet that did not 
publicly confess with pride each year that the mortality 
has been lower than expected? One wonders why, if 
what is expected never happens, it continues to be 
expected, and when funds under the sole control of 
presidents disappear, what else do they expect? 


The literati of Dorking have been celebrating the diarist 
Evelyn’s centenary. Some of the pleasantest recollections 
of Sylvanus Urban’s boyhood are connected with Wotton 
and Abinger. Once—some five and thirty years ago— 
Walter Thornbury took him to call on “Squire Evelyn,” 
but the squire was from home. In those days Mr. 
Evelyn (long may he continue to rule over Wotton !) 
had a fancy for keeping reindeer, wild boars, and other 
strange creatures in his wooded enclosures. It was a hot 
August day. The poor reindeer had been moved to the 
coolest shed, and on their heads had considerately been 
placed fair-sized blocks of ice; but they looked uncom- 
fortable, and did not outlive the summer. A village 
tragedy saddens Sylvanus Urban’s early recollections of 
the diarist’s famous fishponds. There was ah old kind- 
hearted gamekeeper with whom he used to roam the 
woods. Returning home on a dark night from “ Abinger 
Hatch” the old fellow missed his footing on a slippery 
plank, toppled over into one of the ponds, and was 
drowned. F.S. Cary, the artist, a son of the translator of 
Dante, had a painting-school at that time at Abinger. 
One of the pupils was a “‘ natural,” but painted woodland 
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scenery very sanely, and must have been a source of 
income to Cary—who will be remembered by his 
portrait of Charles and Mary Lamb, which that admirable 
artist Mr. E. R. Hughes presented a year or two ago to 
the National Portrait Gallery. 


The late Professor York Powell was not only a very 
learned man, but he was the best of good fellows. There 
are dons at Oxford who exactly tally with the description 
that Sir Thomas Overbury (in his ‘‘ Characters”) gives of 
«A Mere Fellow of a House ;” but there was no stiffness, 
priggishness, or uncouthness in York Powell. Perhaps 
his foible was omniscience ; you could never tell him any- 
thing that he did not know already. He had hosts of 
friends, and he was always ready to put his knowledge at 
their service. It is proposed to issue (from the Clarendon 
Press, of which he was an active delegate) a Memoir with 
selections from his Correspondence. Any of the readers 
of THe GenTLEMAN’s MaGazine who may have interesting 
letters of York Powell should communicate with Professor 
Oliver Elton, 35 Parkfield Road, Liverpool, who is to 
write the Memoir. 


Another centenary—Mrs. Browning’s—has just been 
celebrated. It has become a fashion among critics to 
dwell upon Mrs. Browning’s faults; and it must be 
allowed that her mannerisms are frequently tiresome. But 
in all English poetry there is no lovelier lyric than 


‘“* What was he doing, the great god Pan, 
Down in the reeds by the river ? ” 


which is as secure of immortality as Sappho’s roumAd6por’, 
dBdvar’ ’Appodira. 
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Tue history of the Grandeeship of 
Lemos (from its recognition by 
Charles V. in 1520), of the Castros 
and of the Castro Osorios, lords of 
Lemos, .is a chronicle of royal 
matches, civil wars, confiscations 
and restorations; of a bastard pre- 
ferred to the legitimate heir; and, 
lastly, of a foreigner’s succession. 
The royal Portuguese branches 
—issue of cadets of three Dukes of 
Braganza and of a Duke of Coimbra 
—which settled in Spain during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, are a noteworthy example 
of the attainment by many mem- 
bers of the same stock to the 
highest rank, possessions, and offices 
which a foreign land could afford 
them. Not, indeed, that the 
means of advancement at their 
command differed from _ those 
which usually presented themselves 
to cadets of great houses at the 
time. When the catastrophe 
occurred which united Portugal to 
its larger neighbour from 1580- 
1640, the alliance had long been 
contracted which was to bind the 
Lemos branch to Spain for ever. 
Before the Spanish dominion in 
turn collapsed, two other branches, 
by marriages which even inheritors 
of a royal escutcheon without a 
baton sinister might not have 
deemed unworthy, became Counts 
of Oropesa and Dukes of Veragua. 
These were all grandeeships of the 
first class. Some of these trans- 
planted Portugals or Braganzas 
became more anti-Portuguese than 
even Spaniards of their day. Saint 
Simon, who had an ear for such 
things, tells an almost incredible 
story of an Oropesa dragging his 
fever-stricken son out of bed to 
mount guard with a pike before the 
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palace at Madrid (when, in 1640, 
Portugal sent thither an ambas- 
sador), in order that it might be 
known that the King of Portugal’s 
nearest relatives counted it their 
highest privilege to render suit 
and service to the King of Spain. 
Later, a duchess of the Alencastro 
branch was to prefer Spain to her 
inheritance with an enforced domi- 
cile in Portugal. 

Such surmises as that of Gibbon 
concerning the first Courtenays 
“that they must have stood high 
in their own estimation and in that 
of the world, since they could 
impose on the son of a king the 
obligation of adopting for himself 
and all his descendants the name 
and arms of their daughter and his 
wife,” find no place in Peninsular 
history. In fault of males, not 
only do females inherit in prefer- 
ence to the next male heir, but 
representation in blood frequently 
involves a corresponding change of 
surname, be it merely an addition 
or an absolute change. ‘The great 
names Lara, Pacheco, Giron, and 
Benavides are all examples of the 
assumption of an heiress’s patrony- 
mic in marriage, by cadets of royal 
blood, and with them that of 
Castro, borne by the lords of Lemos 
through some six centuries must 
traditionally be placed. 

It is not surprising, considering 
the haze which still enshrouds the 
early reaches of many Spanish 
pedigrees, that the parentage of a 
certain Fernando, who lived in the 
eleventh century and was in his 
wife’s right lord of Castro-Xeriz, is 
still undetermined. The origin 
assigned to him by chroniclers and 
historians leaves him, certainly, a 
royal prince, and, doubtfully, a 
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descendant of Sancho III, of 
Navarre, perhaps son, grandson, or 
great-grandson. His wife was 
daughter of the famous Castilian 
rico-hombre or primitive grandee 
Alvar Fernandez, or Faiiez, lord of 
Cuellar and Peiiafiel. 

It is in the second generation 
from this Fernando that Gutierre 
Ruiz (son of Ruy or Rodrigo), a 
fourth son, married Elvira Osores or 
Suarez, the heiress of Lemos and 
Sarria. Lemos, it must be ex- 
plained, is a province of the ancient 
kingdom of Galicia in the north- 
west corner of the Peninsula, and 
here the Castros were to make Mon- 
forte, or, as it is called, Monforte de 
Lemos, the capital of a domain so 
extensive as to constitute them 
the greatest magnates of Galicia. 
Little is known of this generation of 
the Castros; although it carried on 
the line, it was in fact overshadowed 
by cousins of an elder branch whose 
principal achievement was the 
acquisition of the appanage of the 
Infantado of Leon by marriage with 
a daughter of Alfonso VII. of 
Castile; this elder branch was 
merged in the Cabrera Counts of 


Urgel before the end of the 
thirteenth century. Fernando 
Gutierrez, the son of Gutierre 


Fernandez by the Lemos heiress, 
who lived in the early thirteenth 
century, married a Mendoza, and is 
the first Castro known to have used 





1 Sefior Fernandez de Béthen- 


court’s account of the Lemos 
grandeeship in his “ Historia 
genealogica de la Monarquia 


Espanola,” vol. iv., which has been 
followed here, is the most complete 
history of the Castros yet published. 
Like other Spanish genealogical 
works, it is frequently lacking in 
dates, whilst its heraldic treatment 
is the reverse of exhaustive. 
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the famous roundels in his arms. 
At this date the number of these 
bearings was undecided, apparently ; 
certain generations immediately 
fellowing bore Argent six hurts 2, 
2 and 2, and Or thirteen hurts, 3, 3, 
3,3 and. Of Fernando’s eight 
children, Andres, the eldest, was 
the first to hold the office of 
Pertiguero of the territory and 
archbishopric of Santiago, which, 
in times of peace, comprised the 
justiciarship of Galicia, and in war 
the command of the vassals of St. 
James. The second brother, 
Esteban Fernandez de Castro, 
married Aldonza, a daughter of 
Rodrigo Alfonso of Leon, half- 
brother of Ferdinand III, and 
natural son of Alfonso IX., and 
succeeded his brother in his office 
and estates. His son Fernando 
Ruiz married (c. 1285) a natural 
daughter of Sancho IV., Violante, 
whose seal is among the first bearing 
the six roundels extant. In the 
generations immediately following, 
the Castros attained their apogee. 
Pedro Fernandez next in descent 
could lead eight hundred knights 
into the field, and at the foundation 
of the Order of the Scarf in 1330, 
when Ferdinand IV. received knight- 
hood, he fastened the monarch’s 
left spur, the right being attached 
by the Infanta Alfonso de la Cerda. 
This Castro died Great Chamber- 
lain and the foremost Castilian 
subject of his day, in 1343. The 
life of Fernando, his son and 
successor! bya second marriage with 
a lady of the Ponces de Leon, is 
an epitome of the great civil war 
which devastated Spain in the mid 
fourteenth century, in which pro- 
bably no man with anything to 
lose was more perilously placed than 





1 He bore +¢hirteen hurts, as did 
his father and son. 
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he. He at first took sides against 
Pedro the Cruel in his struggle 
with his illegitimate brothers, and 
held Galicia for the rebels. In 
1354 his sister Juana was deceived 
into marriage with the king—who 
deserted her, it is said, on the fol- 
lowing day—being at the time 
canonically married to Blanche of 
Bourbon. Castro himself married 
Juana, the sister of Enrique of 
Trastamara, in the same year. In 
spite of Pedro’s treatment of his 
sister, however, he abandoned 
Enrique’s party and threw his 
forces into the scale on _ the 
tyrant’s side. His exemplary 
loyalty in the face of the defection 
of almost all the Spanish nobility 
has won him the epithet Todo /a 
lealtad de Espata—all the loyalty of 
Spain! At Santiago, in 1366, 
Pedro granted him Enrique’s con- 
fiscated county of ‘Trastamara, 
creating him Count of Trastamara, 
Lemos and Sarria. On Pedro’s 
murder in 1369, he became succes- 
sively a prisoner, a refugee in Por- 
tugal, and then in France, where 
he died, an outlaw, in 1375. To 
the Castros of his branch, Lemos, 
confiscated by Enrique II., his 
arch enemy, was lost for ever. 
Fernando’s son Pedro died in 1396, 
whilst his half-brother and sister 
were respectively Alvaro, Count of 
Arrayolos, Constable of Portugal, 
and the famous Ines de Castro, the 
no less unfortunate wife of another 
Pedro—the first of Portugal. With 
the branches of Cadaval and Cas- 
troverde, the Constable’s descen- 
dants, which flourished until the 
sixteenth century, we are not 
concerned ; his daughter, Isabel de 
Castro,! made a great match with 





1 This branch bore six Aurts, 
which constituted the better-known 
shield transmitted by Isabel de 
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Pedro de Castilla, son of Fadrique 
a younger brother of Enrique II. 
[t was due to his close relationship 
to the king that this Pedro was 
created Count of ‘Trastamara, 
Lemos and Sarria in 1370. Isabel 
de Castro’s son, Fadrique, Duke of 
Arjona in Andalusia, died without 
issue in 1430, and his sister and 
heir, Beatrice, married, firstly, in 
1430, an Avalos, by whom she had 
no issue, and, secondly, Pedro 
Alvarez Osorio, created Count of 
Lemos, in1457. Alfonso, the son of 
the second marriage, predeceased 
his parents, but he left a natural 
son, Rodrigo, who was legitimised, 
and in 1483 confirmed in possession 
of his grandfather’s legacy of Lemos, 
Monforte, etc., by Ferdinand and 
Isabella, to the exclusion of the 
legitimate heir, Juana, the eldest 
daughter of Count Pedro Alvarez 
by his second marriage with a 
Bazan. The marriage of this 
Juana with a Pimentel lends point 
to the reproach uttered by a Count 
of Benaventa, the head of that 
family, to a Count of Lemos who 
had been guilty of discourtesy to 
the former’s son, that Lemos 
“could not be ignorant of what 
his family owed” the Pimentels. 
This incident, which took place at 
Naples about 1610, has been pre- 
served in the Life of one Miguel 
de Castro, who was no relation of 
the Count of Lemos, 
Henceforward the history of the 
Counts of Lemos is less eventful ; 
it is mainly a record of great mar- 
riages and high offices of State, 
and as, moreover, each generation 
was fairly prolific, it will be impos- 
sible to name even all the bearers 
of the title. Denis of Portugal 
was the fifth son of Ferdinand II., 





Castro to the later Counts of 
Lemos, 
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Duke of Braganza, third in illegiti- 
mate descent from the Portuguese 
John I., from whom also Denis 
and Emmanuel, King of Portugal, 
at the date of his marriage with 
the Lemos heiress, were fourth in 
male descent. He was, moreover, 
cousin of Isabella, Emmanuel’s 
daughter and Charles V.’s consort, 
which relationship probably pro- 
cured to Denis’s father-in-law, 
Count Rodrigo, in 1520, the rank 
of grandee of Spain, to which, in- 
deed, the immemorial rico-hombre 
status of Lemos’s previous pos- 
sessors entitled it. 

The son of Denis, Fernando, 
fourth Count of Lemos, abandoned 
his patronymic for that of Castro. 
He was thrice Ambassador to the 
Popes, and died in 1575, being 
succeeded by Pedro Fernandez de 
Castro, his son by his wife Teresa 
de Andrade, daughter and heiress 
of a Galician magnate, Count of 
Villalba, Prince of Caserta, by 
which marriage the house of Lemos 
inherited the Andrade arms (vert 
a bend, engoulé of dragon’s heads 
or within a bordure argent, in- 
scribed in azure ‘“‘Ave Maria 
gratia plena,” and round the shield 
the eighteen flags azure charged 
with fleurs de lys or, taken from 
the Constable Stuart of Aubigny 
by Andrade at the battle of Semi- 
nara in 1503). The fifth count 
took part in the conquest of Por- 
tugal, where he later served as a 
provincial governor (d. 1590); his 
successor by his countess, a La 
Cueva of the ducal house of Albu- 
querque, was another Fernando 
Ruiz (1548- 1601). He was a Com- 
mander in the Order of Calatrava, 
an Ambassador to Clement VIII., 
and Viceroy of Naples, 1599-1601. 
A fine pilgrim bottle of Urbino (?) 
majolica in the Waddesdon bequest, 
at the British Museum, is painted 
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with his arms: quarterly of eight, 
five quarters in chief and three in 
base: 1, Castro (six hurts) ; 

Portugal ; 3, Castile; 4, Leon; 5, 
Sandoval (or a bend azure, for 
sable); 6, Andrade; 7, Osorio (or 
two wolves passant in pale within 
a bordure gobony of the arms of 
Henriquez); 8, Sandoval (arg. a 
bend azure, for sable, and a chain 
in orle or). This Fernando Ruiz 
married Catalina de Zuiiiga y 
Sandoval, elder daughter of a Mar- 
quis of Denia and sister of the first 
Duke of Lerma, Philip III.’s 
minister. In Parrino’s biographies 
of the Viceroys of Naples, he is incor- 
rectly depicted as a knight of the 
Golden Fleece. Pedro Fernandez, 
his son, the seventh count, of the 
Order of Alcantara, is chiefly re- 
nowned as a patron of letters, and 
for the pleiad of Spanish poets and 
literary men whom he attracted to 
Naples during his viceroyalty of 
1610-16. To him Cervantes dedi- 
cated, among other works, the 
second part of Don Quixote (1615). 
He married Catalina della Cerda y 
Sandoval, daughter of Lerma and 
his cousin, whose arms (Castro and 
Andrade impaling Sandoval and 
La Cerda) we reproduce from a 
vignette on the title-page of O. 
Caputi’s Relaxione della pompa 
Junerale che si celebri in Napoli 
nella morte della reina Margherita 
d@ Austria (Naples, 1612). This 
vignette is interesting heraldically, 
as there is no record, apparently, 
in any armorial work of the 
motto here depicted; or of the 
angel crest, which is also seen on 
the Waddesdon bottle, and in the 
annexed illustration. Such an ad- 
junct to the shield was not generally 
employed by Peninsular families 
until the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and was then but an 
imitation of foreign armorial 
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usage. Upon the seventh count’s 
death a younger brother succeeded 
to the grandeeship, who had 
served as Lieutenant-General of 
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(Francisco), the eighth count of 
Lemos, in a copy of Antolinez’s 
Vida de S. Fuan de Sahagun 
(Salamanca, 8vo, por Artus Taber- 


Ec dedicata alla Eccellentifs. Sigaora 


D. CATHERINA DELLA CERDA, ET SANDOVAL 
CONTESSA DI LEMOS &c. ET VICEREGINA Di NAPOLL 





IN NAPOLI, Per Tarquinio Longo. MADC.XIL. 


Naples between 1601 and the 
coming of Benavente. When in 
Italy—he was also at one time 
Viceroy of Sicily—he married 
Lucrezia Gattinara, in her own 
tight Duchess of Taurisano. Upon 
her death in 1623, the count 
entered the order of St. Benedict 
at the royal monastery of Sahagun 
(Leon), and became plain Fray 
Augustin de Castro until he died 
in 1637. 

The Victoria and Albert Museum 
possesses a personal relic of this 





niel, 1605), bound in red calf and 
stamped in gold with his arms 
(Castro, Andrade, and Gattinara, 
tierced in pale). The direct line 
of succession failed in the third 
generation from him by the death 
without a male heir of Salvador 
Francisco Ruiz de Castro, eleventh 
count, in 1694, Lemos being carried 
by a daughter’s marriage to a Duke 
of Bejar, who in turn left no issue 
(1777). Upon this the grandee- 
ship reverted to another’ family 
through yet another Fernando 
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Ruiz, a brother of the eight count, 
who married an heiress of the line 
of Portugal-Veragua, Countess of 
Gelves, and left a daughter, by 
her marriage fifth Duchess of 
Veragua. Her great grand-daugh- 


ter, the ninth Countess of Gelves, 
the 


Marshal-Duke of 


married 








Berwick’s elder son, the Duke of 
Liria (Count of Lemos in 1777), 
whose male descendant, the present 
Duke of Berwick and Alba, is 
twenty-fourth Count of Lemos. 
The Stuarts have, therefore, in- 
herited a dignity reminiscent of 
the ancient Castros, one of the 


Learned 


Tue Lonpon anp MuIppLEsEx 
ArcumotocicaL Society. — The 
Annual Meeting of this society was 
held on February 24 at Clifford’s 


Inn. Early in the afternoon mem- 
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mightiest stocks of medizval Spain, 
and by it are again, according to 
Spanish heraldic law, possessors of 
the colours lost by a far-off kins- 
man in battle against their ancestor 


Andrade in 1503. 


Palmer’s Printing House 
A Few weeks ago Mr. E. A. Webb 


in a letter to the Times, recorded the 
discovery that Palmer’s printing- 
house, where Benjamin Franklin 
worked, was the Lady Chapel of 
St. Bartholomew the Great. In 
the excellent brochure of this fine 
priory-church, published by Mr. 
Freeman Dovaston of Oswestry, 
for which Mr. Webb contributed 
the notes, it is pointed out that 
the present Lady Chapel (Frank- 
lin’s Chapel) is the third to receive 
that name, The first was built by 
Rahere, the founder; the second 
took its place about 1336, while 
the last was erected about 1410. 
It was converted into a dwelling- 
house in 1540 at the dissolution. 
Mr. Webb’s subsequent researches 
have added still further interest to 
this old church, which, with the 
contemporary foundation of St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, owes its 
inception to Prior Rahere. 


Socteties 


bers assembled at St. Dunstan’s 
Church, Fleet Street, where, after 
they had inspected the building 
and monuments, an interesting 
paper on the history of the church 
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was read by the Rev. Lionel 
James, the Rector. A sketch of the 
history of the parish was contribu- 
ted by Mr. A. Tisley. The mem- 
bers then proceeded to Clifford’s 
Inn, where, after the discussion of 
the society’s business, a paper was 
read by the treasurer, Sir E. Bra- 
brook, on “Clifford’s Inn, its 
History and Antiquities.” We 
may congratulate the society upon 
the satisfactory condition of its 
finances as shown by the balance- 
sheet for 1905, and upon a year of 
special activity as disclosed by the 
Council’s report. The Society 
enters this year upon its Jubilee, 
and the following meetings are 
announced :—A visit to the Church 
of St. Dunstan-in-the-East and 
portions of the old London Wall 
on the 24th instant, and an even- 
ing Conversazione, by invitation 
of the Worshipful Company of 
Stationers, at Stationers’ Hall, on 
Tuesday, the 27th March. 

In the Journal of the Royat 
InstiTuTE OF BritisH ARCHITECTS 
(Third Series, Vol. xiii. No. 8) will 
be found the admirable paper on 
“Furniture” which Mr. Guy 
Dawber read before the Members 
of the Institute on February 19. 
His brief survey of the history of 
English furniture is lucid and well- 
considered; but more valuable 
than the historical disquisition are 
his practical remarks on the rela- 
tionship that should exist between 
furniture and architecture. The 
brothers Adam were at once archi- 
tects and furniture designers ; and 
“throughout the periods when 
architecture flourished and was a 
living art, furniture was the same, 
and very beautiful work was the 
result; but as soon as there ceased 
to be any real tradition in architec- 
ture, so at the same moment furni- 
ture died out. The two are in- 
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separable—they always have been 
and always will be ; and just as to- 
day we have, I firmly believe, a 
real living common-sense style of 
domestic architecture, so also, with 
its development, will a real style of 
furniture arise.” Mr. Dawber is 
inclined to think that at the present 
day, in their efforts to attain sim- 
plicity of design and shun over- 
elaboration, our ablest craftsmen 
are falling into the mistake of 
becoming too archaic and too 
primitive. ‘There is still,” he 
observes, “‘ too much inclination in 
aiming at simplicity of form to 
neglect the beauties of form alto- 
gether.” 

Tue Society For THE Paorec- 
TION OF ANCIENT BurLpINcs.— 
The usefulness of such a’ Society as 
this for the protection of ancient 
buildings can hardly be called in 
question. With the demolition 
almost daily of buildings of his- 
torical interest, and in styles of 
architecture that reveal the modes 
of many periods, the public is 
awaking to a sense of loss; anda 
determination is growing that the 
ancient features which remain 
shall, wherever possible, be ade- 
quately protected. 

In the publications of the 
Society, issued from time to time, 
the methods by which adequate 
protection may be attained are set 
out with great clearness and pre- 
cision. A sharp distinction is 
drawn—it cannot be too much 
emphasised — between restoration 
and protection. Restoration is 
here in the strongest terms depre- 
cated; “the restorer is in reality 
committing a forgery. If he is 
successful in deceiving, and makes 
people believe that his ‘new work 
is ancient work, he falsifies an 
historical record.” Much may be 
said for this argument. Moreover, 
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weight must be attached to the 
fact that the medieval worker was 
allowed, and used, the freedom of 
his individual fancy to the full. 
One need only contrast the details 
of the fagade of Wells Cathedral, 
built in 1242, with the West front 
of Truro. The modern workman 
has, we suppose, little imagination, 
and we may be permitted to hesi- 
tate before allowing him the exer- 
cise of that little; but the alterna- 
tive, when it means the ungainly 
imitation of antique designs, cannot 
express (as architecture should) the 
spirit and meaning of to-day. 

The Society has done well to 
print a series of notes in which 
practical expression is given to 
its general principles. Expert 
opinions on the repairs of ancient 
walls, on suitable roofing material, 
and the chemical action of gas as 
an illuminant, are given, and sound 
advice offered. 

We sincerely commend the 
objects of this Society to the con- 
sideration to all who may be form- 
ing plans for the restoration of old 
mansions or churches; the charge 
of 4se beauté—in Walpole’s phrase 
—can never be brought if we 
safeguard merely, and not super- 
sede. 

The Bronte Society held its 
twelfth Annual Meeting on 
February 10 at the Cartwright 
Hall, Bradford, when the Chairman, 
Mr. Butler Wood, reviewed the his- 
tory of the Society and congratulated 
thememberson the financial stability 
of the Bronté Museum, which in 
the summer attracts hosts of 
visitors. Part XV. of the Society’s 
publications has recently been 
issued ; it contains a study by Mrs. 
Humphry Ward on “ Wuthering 
Heights” and an address on “ The 
Genius of the Brontés,” by Mr. 
Ernest de Selincourt. A ‘Supple- 
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mentary Part” (January 1906) by 
Mr. Herbert E. Wroot, dealing 


with the “ Persons and Places” in 
** Villette” and “The Professor,” 
is compiled with loving care. 
Before the Braprorp Historica 
AND ANTIQUARIAN SocIETY on 
February 16, Mr. Butler Wood, 
the genial librarian to the Bradford 
Corporation, read an _ interesting 
paper on “The Bradford News- 
paper Press.”” The first newspaper 
published in Bradford was the 
“Bradford Courier and West Riding 
Advertiser,” which first appeared 
on July 14, 1825, and strongly 
advocated Tory views. It was not 
successful and in April 1828 was 
transferred to the proprietors of the 
“Leeds Intelligencer.” “The Brad- 
ford and Wakefield Chronicle” 
appeared on July 23, 1825, and 
expired in the following April. On 
February 6, 1834, was issued from 
Piccadilly (next door to the present 
premises), the first number of the 
“« Bradford Observer,” which began 
as a weekly newspaper; it was 
published at threepence, the stamp 
duty was fourpence, and there was 
a duty of eighteenpence upon 
every advertisement. In October 
1868 it began to come out as a 
daily paper; but the first daily 
newspaper published in Bradford 
was the “Bradford Daily Tele- 
graph.” In June 1892 the “ Brad- 
ford Daily Argus ” made its appear- 
ance, one of its founders being the 
late Lord Masham. Bradford has 
been well supplied with news- 
papers, for at various times there 
have been a “Bradford Advertiser,” 
“Bradford ‘Times,” ‘ Bradford 
Herald,” “ Bradford Review,” etc. 
While Mr. Butler Wood was 
lecturing on Bradford newspapers, 
Mr. Herbert Wroot (before the 
Bradford Mechanics’ Institute) was 
reading a paper on Richard Richard- 
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son of Bierley Hall, who in 1687 
founded the first botanical garden 
in the north of England, and was 
among the earliest growers of the 
Cedar of Lebanon. 

Tue Wincanton Fizetp Crus 
which is about to enter on its seven- 
teenth year, has inspected the 
Godney Lake Dwellings, the Leper 
Hospital at Maiden Bradley, Wol- 
verton Hole and the Cheddar Caves. 
Churches, Castles, and Camps—not 
only in the immediate neighbour- 
hood but far afield—have been 
visited and described. TheSociety’s 


Transactions include a “List of 


Plants” observed round Wincanton 
(by Messrs. William Galpin and 
William Herridge) and a “ List of 
Butterflies and Moths” (by Mr. 
William Macmillan), One of the 
original members of the club, Mr. 
George Wincale, writes ‘‘ What is 
wanted is a renewed interest in all 
these things. I can promise to 
those who will take the trouble, a 
series of pleasures which will make 
life worth living.” Mr. Wincale 
is right. Country life in England 
may be made the most delightful 
thing in the world—if we have 
but eyes to see and ears to hear. 


Review of the Month 


For a while it seemed as if in 
opposition as in office Mr. Balfour 
would continue indefinitely to poise 
himself upon the razor edge of 
fiscal agnosticism; but on Feb- 
ruary 14 he committed himself to 
a formula which Mr. Chamberlain 
was able cordially to endorse. 
Henceforth Mr. Balfour holds, 
doubtless as merely explicative of 
his earlier and more esoteric 
deliverances, “ that Fiscal Reform 
is and must remain the first con- 
structive work of the Unionist 
Party; that the objects of such 
reform are to secure more equal 
terms of competition for British 
trade and closer commercial union 
with the Colonies; that while it is 
at present unnecessary to prescribe 
the exact methods by which these 
objects are to be attained, and in- 
expedient to permit differences of 
opinion as to these methods to 
divide the party, though other 
means may be possible, the estab- 
lishment of a moderate general 
tariff on manufactured goods, not 


imposed for the purpose of raising 
prices, or giving artificial protection 
against legitimate competition, and 
the imposition of a small duty on 
foreign corn are not in principle 
objectionable, and should be 
adopted if shown to be necessary 
for the attainment of the ends in 
view, or for the purposes of 
revenue.” 

In short, Mr. Balfour has at last 
said what some of those who were 
at the pains to study his official 
utterances with the attention which 
they deserved, may perhaps have 
read between their lines, that in 
order to counteract what he deems 
unfair competition on the part of 
the foreigner, and conciliate our 
colonial fellow subjects, or for pur- 
poses of revenue, but not for any 
other purpose, he is prepared to 
approve a moderate general tariff 
upon manufactured goods and a 
small duty on foreign corn. 

This declaration is eminently 
opportune; henceforth all the 
world will be entitled to regard 
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Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain 
as to all intents and purposes at one 
on the question of Tariff Reform. 
The waverers within the Unionist 
party will be compelled to make up 
their minds, and the Free Trade, 
Nationalist, and Labour groups will 
be relieved of some embarrass- 
ment. 

On February 19 Parliament was 
opened by the King in person. 
The Speech from the Throne 
announced the intention of granting 
responsible government not only to 
the Transvaal but to the Orange 
River Colony, in which the Dutch 
greatly outnumber the British, 
without delay, and suspending in 
the meanwhile the importation of 
Chinese coolies into the former 
colony. In the general policy of 
the Government the main features 
are retrenchment and social reform. 

Besides the inevitable Education 
Bill the legislative programme 
comprises measures dealing with 
the laws regulating trade disputes, 
the rates in the Metropolis, mer- 
chant shipping, colonial marriages, 
commercial corruption, amending 
the Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts, the Unemployed Workmen 
Act and Labourers (Ireland) Act, 
amending and extending the Crof- 
ters’ Holdings (Scotland) Act, 
abolishing the property qualifica- 
tion required of County Justices in 
England, and preventing plural 
voting in Parliamentary elections. 

Means are to be devised, if 
possible, to check the depopulation 
of the rural districts in Great 
Britain. 

As regards Ireland an attempt 
is to be made to associate the 
people with the conduct of affairs, 
and to carry on the government in 


a spirit regardful of their wishes’ 


and sentiments. 
The policy of economic and 
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social reform thus adumbrated will 
hardly excite general and vivid 
interest in the country. But 
Ministers will have a difficult 
course to steer in regard to Ireland ; 
while whatever may be their Educa- 
tion policy, it can hardly fail to 
stir up a storm of controversy. 

The crux is how to quiet the 
Nonconformist conscience while 
satisfying Churchmen that the 
Christianity of the rising generation 
is not beingsapped. Fundamental 
Christianity would undoubtedly 
sound better than undenominational 
religion, but the term stands in 
need of definition, and definitions 
are perilous. Doctrines which to 
some minds are fundamental are to 
others superstructural and vice 
versd, while to many the very idea 
of a definition is odious. 

It may also be doubted whether 
the concession to ministers of reli- 
gion of a strictly circumscribed 
right to teach their distinctive 
tenets in the primary schools would 
satisfy any but those to whom such 
tenets are a matter of comparative 
indifference. In these circum- 
stances it is possible that the solu- 
tion of the knotty problem may be 
found to pass the wit even of Mr. 
Augustine Birrell. It is assuredlyno 
obiter dictum that is required of him 
now. 

Meanwhile those who are weary 
of religious strife must be com- 
forted to learn that something 
effective is at last to be done for 
secondary education. 

As to the burning question of 
Chinese Labour in the Transvaal, 
Ministers have decided to amend 
the Ordinance determining the 
status of the coolies in a manner as 
favourable to them as circumstances 
allow, pending the establishment of 
responsible government in the 
colony. 
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In regard to the great constitu- 
tional question which unfortu- 
nately occasioned the resignation by 
Lord Curzon of the Indian Vice- 
royalty last summer, they have not 
seen fit to reverse the policy of 
their predecessors, but have sought 
to secure to the Secretary in the 
Army Department such powers as 
may conserve the supremacy of the 
civil over the military authority. 
The new arrangement is censured 
by Lord Curzon as futile on the 
ground that the Secretary in the 
Army Department must necessarily 
be swayed by the Commander-in- 
Chief, rather than by the Viceroy. 
But this is to assume that con- 
scientious discharge of duty is not 
to be expected in such an official, 
whereas it would seem reasonable 
to suppose that everything would 
depend upon the type of man 
selected for the post. It is under- 
stood that the action of the Govern- 
ment has the approval of Lord 
Minto. 

In the Dreadnought, launched by 
the King on February to, the 
nation will possess, when the 
leviathan is completed, a battleship 
of incomparable offensive and 
defensive strength. She will carry 
a Main armament of ten or twelve 
12 in. guns, mounted upon an un- 
usually high platform, with a firing 
range of over five miles for a pro- 
jectile of 850 lb. ‘The secondary 
battery has accordingly been dis- 
pensed with, but an auxiliary 
battery of a new type is ex- 
pected to render her secure against 
torpedo attack. Her displace- 
ment will exceed 18,000 tons, 
and her turbines will give her a 
speed of twenty-one knots. Her 
compartments are to be absolutely 
Water-tight, and for the more 
effective control of the ship in all 
emergencies the quarters of the 
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officers are to be in the fore-part. 
Her armour-plating is expected to 
render her proof at all essential 
points against the 12 in. gun at 
3,000 yards. The design of this 
mighty ship, though outlined before 
the signal exploit of Admiral Togo 
in the Far East, is understood to 
have been modified in detail in 
conformity with the lessons thereby 
taught. 

It was with more regret than 
surprise that we read of the pitiful 
response (£1,860) returned to Lord 
Roberts’ appeal made last July for 
a fund to establish rifle practice 
clubs throughout the country. 
Rifle practice will never be popular 
with Englishmen because it does 
not involve the destruction of life, 
is not sport, is not good exercise. 
Nor is the country yet thoroughly 
alive to the need of providing 
against the emergency which his 
lordship contemplates, though, as 
we have recently been reminded by 
an interpellation in the Japanese 
House of Representatives, the dis- 
parity between our military 
resources and the demands which 
may at no distant date be made 
upon them is manifest to all the 
world. Perhaps nothing short of 
a great disaster will ever arouse the 
nation from the false security into 
which it has been lulled by its 
insular position and command of 
the sea. 

But, taking courage from dis- 
couragement, Lord Roberts, as 
President of the National Service 
League, issued on February 16 a 
comprehensive scheme for the re- 
organisation of our military forces 
which frankly accepts the principle 
of compulsory service. It is pro- 
posed that military training should 
be an integral part of the obligatory 
curriculum im all schools, and be 
continued under State supervision 
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in the case of boys leaving school 
under the age of 18 years until 
their attainment of that age, and 
that “subject to certain exemptions 
to be defined by law . . . every man 
of sound physique without distinc- 
tion of class shail be legally 
liable during certain years of his 
life to be called upon for service in 
the United Kingdom in case of 
emergency,” and “in order to fit 
him for this duty ... shall be 
legally obliged to undergo three or 
four months’ military training when 
he arrives at the military age.” 
We cannot but regard these 
proposals as premature and likely 
to be prejudicial to the cause 
which Lord Roberts has at heart. 
For conscription there is indeed 
much to be said; after all it is 
but a form of taxation, and the 
economic objection to it may easily 
be overstated. National security 
is well worth such a tax, if it 
cannot be otherwise had. But 
unless we entirely mistake the 
temper of our countrymen, they 
are at present absolutely wedded 
to the principle of voluntary 
enlistment, and will never abandon 
it until all other methods of raising 
the necessary defensive force have 
been tried and found wanting. 
Armedresistance to the collection 
of the poll-tax in the neighbour- 
hood of Richmond, Natal, resulted 
on February 8 in an affray between 
the natives and a small body of 
police, in which the natives had the 
advantage, killing an officer and a 
trooper and wounding a sergeant. 
This incident, coupled with other 
signs of unrest among the natives, 
excited some apprehension of a 
general rising. The measures 
taken by the Government. to 
chastise the offenders and restore 
order served partially to reassure 
the public; but fresh manifesta- 
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tions of a lawless spirit in the south 
of the colony have compelled the 
Government to despatch Colonel 
Mackenzie thither with a force of 
800 men. The chief Mskofeli has 
submitted, but is said to have no 
power over his tribe. The natives 
of the Mapumulo district are still 
refractory, and a force of militia has 
been detached to reduce them. It 
isto be hoped that the measures now 
being taken will suffice to stamp 
out what may otherwise prove a 
formidable insurrection. Disaffec- 
tion is said to be systematically 
fomented by the Ethiopian Church, 
and may well prove to be far more 
general than is supposed. It is 
therefore desirable that, as soon as 
order is completely restored, the 
causes of disaffection may be made 
the subject of searching and impar- 
tial investigation. 

The annihilation (February 14) 
of a not inconsiderable fraction of 
the little force with which we hold 
Sokoto in Northern Nigeria is also 
disquieting. The British garri- 
son at Sokoto is, however, reported 
safe (February 23); a relief column 
is on the march thither from Lagos, 
and is thought to have already 
reached Lokoja. Another force, 
consisting of 650 men with two 
guns and a maxim, which had been 
despatched to avenge the sack of 
the Niger Company’s station at 
Abinsi, has been recalled; and the 
troops are expected to concentrate 
at Kano. From these dispositions 
it is evident that the High Com- 
missioner, Sir Frederick Lugard, by 
no means underrates the strength 
of the enemy. Who our foes are 
does not at present appear, save 
that they are fanatics from the 
North; but if, as seems most 
probable, they are Mohammedans, 
they may prove to be but the 
advance-guard of a new Mahdi, in 
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which case the war is likely to 
prove no trifling matter. There 
are rumours of conflicts between 
the French and the tribesmen to 
the north of Lake Chad. 

Japan is wisely straining every 
nerve to provide for the discharge 
of her war-debtof over £182,000,000 
by the year 1939, and of her 
domestic debt of £57,000,000 by 
the year 1942. Grievous dearth 
has of late prevailed in the north 
of the country, owing to a defi- 
ciency in the rice crop, which has 
brought nearly a million people to 
the verge of starvation, and a 
famine relief fund initiated by the 
Mikado has been augmented by 
contributions from British sym- 
pathisers. The bonds which unite 
us with our noble ally have been 
drawn yet closer by the recent 
investiture of the Mikado with the 
Order of the Garter and of Admiral 
Togo and Marshals Oyama and 
Yamagata—the first foreigners so 
distinguished—with the Order of 
Merit. The honours were con- 
ferred by Prince Arthur of Con- 
naught on behalf of the King at 
Tokio, February 20-21. It is 
stated that the naval yards of 
Japan are now able to turn out 
battleships of the largest size 
required by modern warfare. The 
expansion of her ‘trade, which has 
trebled itself in the last decade, 
promises well for her future. 

The anti-alien movement in 
China grows apace, nor is it sur- 
prising that a nation whose surplus 
population finds none too cordial a 
welcome on foreign shores should 
think of reprisals. The boycott of 
American residents is but a mild 
form of retaliation up>n a country 
where it is by no means an easy 
matter for any Chinaman, not of 
the official class, to gain admission. 
Broad hints have already been 
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given that a more drastic remedy 
may soon be applied. The attacks 
have hitherto been mostly upon 
missions, nor have the American 
missionaries been the chief sufferers, 
but so grave a view of the situa- 
tion is taken at Washington that 
reinforcements are being hurried 
to Manila and the Asiatic 
squadron. 

The recrudescence of the anti- 
alien agitation in the Chinese 
Empire is, however, but one symp- 
tom of a widespread ferment in- 
tensified by the moral effect of the 
stupendous achievements of the 
Japanese in the late war. China 
is at last awakened, but what her 
awakening may bode none can say. 
An immense revolution, moral and 
intellectual, will be necessary to 
bring her abreast of modern civilisa- 
tion; but the recent appointment 
of the Imperial High Commission 
for the systematic study of Western 
institutions, which, after making a 
leisurely and pompous progress 
through the United States, is now 
prosecuting its investigations in 
Europe, is on the whole an 
auspicious, if somewhat ludicrous, 
sign of the times. Only the veriest 
pessimist would deny the possi- 
bility of the eventual regeneration 
of China. 

President Roosevelt’s hands are 
doubtless always full, but they 
must have been full to overflowing 
of late, what with this Chinese 
difficulty, which may at any moment 
become critical, the Santo Domingo 
Treaty still unratified and the sub- 
ject of embittered controversy ; the 
Hepburn Railway Rate Bill, arrested 
in its progress through the Senate 
by the thorny question of the pro- 
posed judicial review of the provi- 
sions to be made by the Inter-State 
Commission ; and a Tariff dispute 
pending with Germany and for a 
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while threatening to develop into 
a tariff war ; to say nothing of the 
arrangements connected with the 
interesting event which took place 
at the White House on February 17, 
the marriage of the President’s 
daughter, Miss Alice Roosevelt, to 
Mr. Nicholas Longworth, Member 
of Congress for Cincinnati, which 
was solemnised with a degree of 
pomp and circumstance which 
shows how far indeed the Republic 
has moved from her pristine ideal 
of simplicity. 

In Russia success of a sort still 
attends the measures taken by the 
Government for the pacification of 
the country. Even in Siberia and 
the Caucasus the surface is on the 
whole calm. Grave apprehensions 
are, however, entertained of a 
formidable agrarian crisis in the 
spring, and it is reported that the 
Government intends to deal with 
the grievances of the peasants, 
37,000,000 of whom are said to be 
“insufficiently endowed,” before 
the Duma meets. The gravity of 
the emergency is urged in justifica- 
tion of this policy, but the inten- 
tion is evidently to forestall the 
Duma of its most important busi- 
ness, and it is to be feared that the 
elections will be so ordered that, 
when the Duma does at last 
assemble, it will be little better 
than a mockery of a free parlia- 
ment. 

The economic condition of the 
country seems on the whole to be 
less deplorable than might have 
been expected. According to the 
official statistics for 1905 the year’s 
exports across the European fron- 
tiers amounted to 992,000,000 
roubles (£99,200,000), being an 
excess over imports of 469,000,000 
roubles (£46,900,000) ; a commer- 
cial treaty is concluded with 
Austria-Hungary, and the railway 
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services are being reorganised. 
The budget, however, shows a 
deficit of over 600,000,000 roubles 
(£60,000,000), while the credit of 
the country is all but exhausted. 
The loan will therefore be raised, 
if at all, on most onerous terms. 
Meanwhile the efflux of gold, which 
between September and January 
amounted to £34,000,000, con- 
tinues, raising apprehensions of an 
early suspension of cash payments. 
In these circumstances the meeting 
of the Duma has been fixed by 
Imperial Ukase for May 10, and it 
is possible that the financial crisis 
may compel the Tsar to keep his 
word. 

Hope of an adjustment of the 
differences between the Emperor- 
King and the Hungarian Coalition 
is now farther off than ever. The 
substantial question at issue, veiled 
by the Coalition under the specious 
demand that the Hungarian soldier 
may hear the word of command in 
his own language, is in reality 
whether the Hungarian army is to 
remain an integral part of the 
Reichsarmee, or become a national 
militia under constitutional con- 
trol; and Francis Joseph would 
not be true to the traditions of his 
house did he not oppose to this 
demand a resolute mon possumus. 
He has accordingly repulsed the 
last overtures of the Coalition and 
dissolved the Hungarian Parliament 
indefinitely and not without the 
display of force which the known 
determination of the Coalition to 
resist dissolution demanded. 

Early on the morning of Monday, 
February 19, the garrison at Buda- 
pest was massed on the parade- 
ground, while a strong cordon of 
military and police invested the 
Parliament House. 

The proceedings in the Chamber 
began at 10 a.M., when Vice- 
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President Rakovsky, after protesting 
against the invasion of the military 
and police, moved that the sitting be 
held, and communicated to the 
Chamber a letter from the newly 
appointed Royal Commissioner 
Plenipotentiary, Major-General de 
Nyiri, enclosing the rescript of his 
appointment and the rescript of 
dissolution, and intimating that in 
the execution of his duty he was 
resolved to make full use of his 
powers. Upon the motion of the 
Vice-President it was unanimously 
voted by the Chamber that both 
rescripts should be returned to the 
Emperor-King unopened, as com- 
municated in an unconstitutional 
manner, i.¢., under seal and through 
a Commissioner Plenipotentiary. 
The House then adjourned until 
February 21. The rescript of 
dissolution was afterwards read to 
all but empty benches by Colonel 
Fabricius, of the 1st Honved regi- 
ment of infantry, standing on the 
Vice-President’s tribune surrounded 
by soldiers with fixed bayonets. 
The Chamber was then cleared by 
the military and the doors were 
locked and sealed. The example 
set by the Chamber was not 
followed by the House of Magnates, 
in which both rescripts were read 
amid the sombre acquiescence of 
the members; which done, the 
President, Count Csaky, declared the 
session closed. It would seem to 
be questionable whether in a 
technical sense the action of the 
Emperor-King is open to the 
exceptions taken by the Chamber; 
for both rescripts were counter- 
signed by the Premier, Baron 
Fejervary, and the employment of 
a royal commissioner in such a case 
is not without precedent, the Diet 
having been dissolved in 1875 by 
the Premier, Baron Wenckheim, 
under a royal commission; nor 
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does the fact that he was premier 
appear to be very material, as the 
rescript appointing Major-General 
de Nyiri was countersigned by the 
Premier. Nevertheless, the menace 
of military force massed in the 
vicinity of the Chamber, sur- 
rounding and even invading its 
precincts, deprives the dissolution 
of all pretence to constitutional 
validity. The 21st of February 
passed off quietly, the Deputies 
making no attempt to reassemble, 
and the promulgation of the new 
tariff and commercial treaty with 
Germany, neither of which has 
received parliamentary sanction, 
initiated the régime of absolutism. 
The next step was the appoint- 
ment, as Royal Commissioner 
Plenipotentiary for the City of 
Budapest, of M. Bela de Rudnay, 
ex-chief of Police, who has shown 
no less vigour than Major-Generai 
de Nyiri, and prohibited public 
meetings in support of members of 
the Coalition, and the hawking of 
newspapers in the streets. In 
these circumstances unusual interest 
attaches to the introduction in the 
Austrian Reichstag, by the Premier, 
Baron Gautsch, of a sweeping 
measure of Parliamentary reform. 
It is proposed to confer universal 
suffrage upon Austria, while 
Hungary is deprived of the most 
elementary of political rights, 

In France the enforcement of the 
law separating Church and State has 
been attended by disgraceful scenes. 
The Act provides for the trans- 
ference of movable Church 
property to certain duly authorised 
associations cultuelles, or, as we should 
say, trustees to religious uses, being 
from seven to twenty-five Catholic 
laymen empowered in every com- 
mune to hold such property in 
trust for the Catholic Church. It 
is not alleged that the officials, 
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whose duty it has been to make 
inventories of such property prior 
to the transfer, have in any manner 
misconducted themselves, but 
nevertheless they have encountered 
in some cases a degree of resistance 
exceeding the utmost latitude of 
lawful demonstration. In Paris, 
the churches of Ste Clotilde and S. 
Pierre du Gros Caillou were held in 
force by the clerical zealots, and 
were only carried by storm 
(February 1-2). Similar demonstra- 
tions have been organised at other 
churches not only in Paris but in 
the provinces, notably at Poissy, 
Montpellier, Ste. Sigoléne (Haute 
Loire), and Ajaccio. 

The Pope has issued a somewhat 
belated Encyclical (dated February 
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11, published February 17), denoun- 
cing the law in unmeasured terms, 
but maintaining a discreet reserve 
as to the policy of the Curia. 
Fourteen bishops-elect have since 
been consecrated to French sees. 
The conference at Algeciras has 
nowreached the critical stage, France 
and Germany being, as it would 
seem, all but irreconcilably opposed 
on the two vital questions of the State 
Bank and the Police, in the control 
of which France, both by reason of 
her position in Algiers and the 
magnitude of her financial interests 
in Morocco, justly claims a posi- 
tion of pre-eminence which Ger- 
many is still very reluctant to con- 
cede. Hopes of an eventual com- 
promise are, however, entertained. 


Obituary 


E. G. BOUTMY 
Emite Gaston Bourmy, the emi- 
nent publicist, whose death was 
announced early in February, was 
born at Paris on April 13, 1835, 
and began his literary life as a con- 
tributor to La Presse, of which 
journal his father was one of the 
founders. He succeeded M. 
Girardin as editor of La Liberté in 
1866, and in conjunction with M. 
Emile Trélat founded the Ecole 
Speciale d’Architecture, in which 
he was professor of the History of 
Civilisation and the Comparative 
History of Architecture. He was 
also one of the founders of the 
Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques, 
of which in 1893 he _ was 
elected Director. He was a 
member of the Institut, of the 
Académie des Sciences Morales et 
Politiques, and of the Legion of 
Honour, and D.C.L. of the Uni- 


versity of Oxford. He is best 
known in England by his ‘ Etudes 
de Droit Constitutionnel: France, 
Angleterre, Etats Unis,” 1885, 
‘Développement dela Constitution 
et de la Société Politique en Angle- 
terre,” 1887, and “Essai d’une 
Psychologie Politique du Peuple 
Anglais au x1x Siécle,” 1901, which 
together constitute a very notable 
contribution to political science. 
All three works have been trans- 
lated into English. A companion 
volume, ‘“‘ Eléments d’une Psycho- 
logie Politique du Peuple Améri- 
cain,” 1902, remains untranslated. 
Boutmy does ample justice to the 
native vigour of the English char- 
acter, our political good sense, and 
the power and originality of our 
literature ; but he is an eminently 
candid critic, and no Englishman 
who desires to know both the best 
and the worst that can fairly be 






























said of our national ethos and in- 
telligence can do better than study 
the ‘Essai d’une Psychologie 
Politique du Peuple Anglais.” 
During the composition of this 
work Boutmy laboured under the 
serious disadvantage of an almost 
total loss of sight. 

Other works by Boutmy are: 
“Introduction au Cours de |’His- 
toire Comparée de |’Architecture,” 
1869 ; (2) “ Philosophie de l’Archi- 
tecture en Gréce,” 1870, 1897 ; (3) 
“Observations sur la Réforme de 
Enseignement Supérieur,” 1877 ; 
(4) Recrutement des Administra- 
teurs Coloniaux.” 





Feb.1. Lieutenant-colonel R. L. 
Mite, D.S.O., at the age of 54. 
He entered the army in 1872. 
Colonel Mite saw service in the 
Afghan war, and in Egypt was 
present at the battle of Tel-el- 
Kebir. He distinguished himself 
in the Burma expedition 1885-86, 
for which he received the D.S.O. 
In South Africa 1900 he was assis- 
tant Press Censor. 

Feb. 2. Admiral Linpesay Bring, 
in his seventy-second year. Enter- 
ing the Navy in 1847 he took part 
in many actions. In the Crimean 
campaign he distinguished himself 
highly, and in 1859 he was present 
at the attack on the Peiho forts. 
He commanded the Javincible at 
the occupation of Cyprus, twenty 
years later, and retired in 1894. 
He was a Younger Brother of the 
Trinity House. 

Feb. 2. Colonel Sir Witiiam 
Tuomas Maxins, Bart., died this 
day at the age of sixty-five. He 
entered Parliament in 1874, and 
sat for South Essex; retiring in 
1892. Although he had been edu- 
cated for the law and had practised 
as a barrister, it is for his connec- 
tion with the Great Eastern Rail- 
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way (of which he was deputy-chair- 
man) that he will be remembered. 
He was also a governor of the Gas 
Light and Coke Company, and was 
a most efficient man of business. 
He was created a baronet in 1902. 

Feb. 2. The death of Lord 
MasuaM at the age of ninety-one 
removes one of the most notable 
figures of commerce. Born near 
Bradford in 1815, Samugt Cun- 
LirFE Lister added to the per- 
severance which is characteristic 
of his native county, an inventive- 
ness bewildering in the diversity of 
its manifestations. [In 1838 he 
and his brother started a business 
as worsted spinners. ‘Turning his 
attention to the problem of wool- 
combing, he perfected, after much 
thought and many experiments, a 
machine which held the market 
and made his fame. His sub- 
sequent success in the treatment of 
silk waste added to his fortune, 
though only after ten years of 
laborious and unremitting applica- 
tion. The patents which Lord 
Masham took out between 1850 
and 1870 were almost innumerable, 
many of them being of the highest 
industrial value. His strong mind 
had only to see a need and the 
difficulties, on analysis, pointed out 
a process by which they were tri- 
umphantly overcome. For his 
commanding position in the manu- 
facturing world he was raised to 
the peerage in 1891. The Cart- 
wright Memorial Halland Lister 
Park, given by him to Bradford, 
are testimonies to his generosity, 
as the Manningham Mills are to 
his extraordinary talents. 

Feb. 3. Sir Crartes ALrrep 
Cooxson, K.C.M.G., died this 
day at the age of seventy-five. Sir 
Charles Cookson’s long term of 
employment in Egypt was marked 
by exceptional courage, during the 
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unruly days of Arabi Bey, and by 
sound counsel in the organisation 
work which succeeded. The Con- 
sulate to which he had been ap- 
pointed in 1874 was raised to 
Consulate-General fourteen years 
later, the skill with which he had ad- 
ministered the office having amply 
justified the more dignified style. 
Sir Alfred Cookson retired from his 
duties in 1897 and took up his resi- 
dence in Cheyne-walk, Chelsea. 

Feb. 4. The death of Lady 
Grey, consequent on a carriage 
accident, occurred this day at 
Ellingham, Lady Grey was the 
wife of Sir Edward Grey, the 
Foreign Secretary. Her father 
was Captain Shallcross Fitzherbert 
Widdrington, a descendant of the 
famous Widdringtons of Northum- 
berland. She married Sir Edward 
Grey in 1885, and, in spite of 
almost constant ill-health, aided 
him with her sympathy and advice 
in his long political career. 

Feb. 5. The death was this day 
reported of the Dowager Countess 
CasTLesTEwart in her ninety-ninth 
year. Lady Castlestewart was a 
niece of Sir Stamford Raffles. Her 
husband, the fourth Earl, died in 
1874. 

Feb.5. TheRev.E.H.Perowne, 
D.D., Master of Corpus Christi, 
Cambridge. Born in 1826, Dr. 
Perowne was a younger brother of 
the late Bishop of Worcester. A 
brilliant classic, he was elected 
Fellow of Corpus, and tutor in 
1858 In 1879, thirty-three years 
after his admission to the college, 
he was elected Master. He served 
as Vice-Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity from 1879-1881. In 1900 he 
became Chaplain-in-Ordinary to 
Queen Victoria. He was the 
author of a “ Commentary on the 
Galatians,” 1890; and of “ Savo- 
narola,” 1900. 
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Feb. 5. Commander Benjamin 
Renaup, R.N., at the age of ninety- 
one. He entered the Navy in 
1828. In 1854, as commander of 
the Dragon, he saw service in the 
war with Russia. He retired from 
the Navy in 1870. 

Feb. 6. Mr. James Bonwick, 
aged eighty-eight. Mr. Bonwick 
spent over forty years in Australia 
and published many works on that 
country, including “‘ First Twenty 
Years of Australia,” while for the 
Government of New South Wales 
he wrote the history of the 
colony. 

Feb. 6. The death was this 
day announced of Prince Paut von 
METTERNICH-WINNEBOURG, Mem- 
ber of the Upper House of the 
Austrian Reichsrath. 

Feb. 7. The death was this day 
announced of Professor ANTON 
Mencer the Austrian sociologist. 
He had been on several occasions 
Rector of the University of Vienna. 
Professor Menger’s writings show 
profound thought and abundant 
originality. 

Feb. 7. Mr. Epwarp Tarter, 
one of the founders of the Royal 
Society of Miniature Painters, died 
this day. His careful work has 
done much to increase the value of 
the modern revival in this branch 
of art. 

Feb.7. Mr. Joun Grorce Wirt, 
K.C., at the age of sixty-nine. 
After a distinguished career at Cam- 
bridge he was elected a Fellow of 
King’s. Directing his attention to 
the law, he was called to the Bar in 
1864 and took silk in 1892. Mr. 
Witt was a Bencher of Lincoln’s 
Inn, and for many years had been 
Common Law editor of the Law 
Fournal reports. 

Feb. 8. Colonel Cuartss Low- 
THIAN Bet in his fifty-first year. 
Colonel Bell was a director of Bell 
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Brothers, Ltd., and known as an 
iron manufacturer of great ability. 
He was a son of the late Sir 
Lowthian Bell. 

Feb. 9. Mr. James ANNAND, 
M.P., died this day in his sixty- 
third year. Atone time Editor of 
the Newcastle Chronicle, and after- 
wards of the Newcastle Leader, his 
political career dated from 1892, 
when he stood for Tynemouth, 
but was not elected, He was 
returned member for East Aber- 
deenshire to the present Parlia- 
ment. 

Feb. 9. By the death of the 
Countess Howe, which occurred cn 
this date, a highly gifted member 
of a great house passed away. The 
daughter of the seventh Duke of 
Marlborough, she attained her 
position in society by her strong 
qualities of mind and her devotion 
to philanthropy even more than 
through the claims established 
by her ancestry. Her character 
was as strongly marked as that of 
her brilliant brother, Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill. Lady Georgiana 
Churchill married in 1883 the 
Viscount Curzon, who became in 
1903 Earl Howe. Although her 
husband has held several offices at 
Court, Lady Howe never accepted 
any appointment in the Royal 
Household. Her inclination to 
charitable work found practical 
expression in 1889, when she 
helped to form the Imperial 
Yeomanry Hospitals Committee, of 
which she was elected chairman. 
The work which was accomplished 
is still fresh in the public mind. A 
fine horsewoman, her delight in 
country life and sports was well 
known ; the energy with which she 
engaged in all pursuits was proof 
of her healthy and vigorous char- 
acter. 

Feb.g. The death was this day 
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announced of Dr. Samuet Sizc- 
MUND Rosenstetn, the celebrated 
physician. He was Professor of 
Medicine at the University of 
Groningen from 1866 to 1873, when 
he went to the University of Ley- 
den. He is famous for his work 
on pathology and therapeutics. As 
long ago as 1854 he published his 
“* De cyclopia inter animalia obser- 
vata.” 

Feb. 10. Mr. Oswatp Brown, 
M.Inst.C.E. As an _ hydraulic 
engineer of exceptional capabilities 
he was well known, and his 
eminence recognised in his appoint- 
ment as consulting engineer to the 
Government of South Australia. 
He was the designer of the 
Pernambuco waterworks. 

Feb. 10. The death occurred 
this day of Mr. E. H. Buckianp, 
assistant master at Winchester 
College. An old Oxford Blue, his 
fame as a cricketer is widespread. 
In 1887 he played with the Gentle- 
men’s eleven against the Players. 

Feb.10, Captain James Furrer, 
who died this day, served with 
distinction in the Gwalior cam- 
paign of 1843, and in the Sutlej 
campaign of 1846. 

Feb.11. The Rev. T.H.Grosz, 
the Registrar of Oxford University, 
died this day in his sixtieth year. 
He was elected to a scholarship at 
Balliol in 1864, and to a Fellow- 
ship at Queen’s six years later. He 
was appointed Chaplain to his col- 
lege in 1874; while from 1897 to 
his death he administered the office 
of Registrar with distinction and 
ability. 

Feb. 12. ‘The death was this 
day announced from America of 
Mr. Pavt Laurence Dunsar, 
the poet. Mr. Dunbar (who was 
a negro) produced several volumes 
of verse, and in 1903 some prose 
tales under the title af “In Old 
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Plantation Days.” His “ Lyrics of 
Lowly Life,” published in 1896, 
were highly praised by Mr. W. D. 
Howells, in the Introduction which 
he contributed to the collection. 

Feb. 12. The Rev. Epwarps 
Comrrrorp Hawkins, Vicar of 
St. Bride’s, Fleet Street, at the age 
of seventy-eight. Appointed to 
the benefice in 1883, Mr. Hawkins 
evinced his interest in the historical 
aspects of his surroundings in his 
“Church and Parish of St. Bride.” 
A volume of sermons entitled 
“Spirit and Form ” was published 
in 1881. One of his sons is ‘‘ An- 
thony Hope ” the novelist. 

Feb. 12. Cardinal Perrraup, 
Bishop of Autun, whose death at 
the age of seventy-eight was this 
day announced, was a member of 
the French Academy, and author 
of many works. His volume on 
Alphonse de Lamartine, the poet, 
appeared in 1890. ‘Two addresses 
which he delivered, in London and 
Canterbury, on “The Catholic 
Church of England,” were pub- 
lished in September 1897. 

Feb. 14. The death occurred 
this day of the Right Hon. A. F. 
Jerrreys, M.P. for the Basingstoke 
Division of Hampshire. Mr. 
Jeffreys was at one time Deputy 
Chairman of Committees, and later 
Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Local Government Board. He was 
sworn of the Privy Council in 1902. 

Feb. 15. The Rev. Josepu 
Busu in his eightieth year. He 
was President of the Wesleyan 
Conference in 1888. Mr. Bush 
retired from active ministerial 
duties six years ago. 

Feb. 16. The RightRev.J.R.A. 
Cuinnery-Hatpanz, Bishop of 
Argyll and the Isles, died this day 
at the age of sixty-three. Ap- 
pointed Dean of Argyll and the 


Isles in 1881, he was consecrated 
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Bishop of this diocese two years 
later. He published, amongst other 
works, several ‘“‘ Charges Delivered 
to the Clergy of the Diocese.” 

Feb. 16. Mr. Georce THomas 
Hertstet died this day at the age 
of eighty-three. Mr. Hertslet had 
been Serjeant-at-Arms to Queen 
Victoria, and at the time of his 
death held the same post to his 
Majesty King Edward. 

Feb. 16. Mr. Cary Jousert, the 
author of “ The Fall of Tsardom,” 
*¢ Russia as it Really Is,” and other 
books on Russian affairs, died this 
day. 

Feb. 19. Vice-Admiral Sir H. T. 
GrenFELL, K.C.B., second in com- 
mand of the Mediterranean Fleet. 
Entering the Navy in 1858, he 
served in the Egyptian War in 
1882, and received his captaincy in 
1896. He was promoted vice- 
admiral in 1905. 

Feb. 20. Sir Cartas Henry 
Rovsz-BoucuTon, Bart., at the age 
of eighty-one. He had served 
for seven years with the old 52nd 
Foot. He succeeded to the title, as 
eleventh baronet, in 1856. 

Feb. 21. Mr. Davip A1inswortu 
died this day at the age of sixty- 
three. Called to the Bar in 1870, 
he stood for Parliament four 
years later, but was not returned 
until 1880, when he represented 
West Cumberland. 

Feb. 21. The death was this day 
reported of Major-General C. G. 
Baxer, V.C. Better known as 
Baker Pasha, he was long in 
charge of the Egyptian police es- 
tablishment. Formerly in India, 
he served during the Mutiny with 
Rattray’s Sikhs, and won the V.C. 
for his intrepid conduct. 

Feb. 22. His Honour Judge J. H. 
Capman, formerly Recorder of 
Pontefract. He was appointed a 
County Court Judge in 1889. 
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Feb 22. The Rev. Epwarp 
Boys Eximawn, rector of Berwick in 
Sussex, at the age of ninety. He 
was appointed to Berwick in 1848. 

Feb. 23. The death was this day 
announced of Sir Puitip Tatton 
Marnwarine, Bart. He succeeded 
to the title in 1878 on the death of 
his brother, the third baronet. 

Feb. 24. The Rev. the Earl of 
BessBoroucu died this day at the 
age of eighty-four, A younger son 
of the fourth earl, Lord Bess- 
borough succeeded to the peerage 
in 1895, two of his elder brothers 
having held the title in succession, 
so that it was as the seventh earl 
that the Rev. W. W. Brabazon 
Ponsonby entered into the estates, 
In 1846 he was appointed to the 
rectory of Canford Magna, and 
after holding a living in Devonshire 
and subsequently one in Somerset- 
shire, he accepted the incumbency 
of Stutton, which he held for four- 
teen years, until 1894. 

Feb, 24, Canon Witiiam Fox- 
LEY Norris, rector of Witney, at 
the age of eighty-one. Canon 
Norris was ordained priest in 1849, 
and in 1862 was appointed vicar of 
Buckingham, In 1878 he suc- 
ceeded to the incumbency of Wit- 
ney, and received an honorary 
canonry of Christ Church in 1890. 

Feb. 25. Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. 
Sir Davip Fraser died this day at 
Castleconnell. Entering the Army 
in 1843, he passed through many 
campaigns. In the Crimea he was 
engaged at Inkerman, and took part 
in the siege of Sevastopol. During 
the Mutiny his soldierly qualities 
procured him a _ lieutenant - 
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colonelcy, and in 1878, as colonel 
of the Royal Artillery, he saw active 
service in the Afghan War. Sir 
David Fraser was promoted lieuten- 
ant-general in 1884, and received 
the honour of knighthood. 

Feb. 27. The death of CHARuzs 
Ganpotri Hornyotp, Duke Gan- 
dolfi, removes the head of one of 
the few English county families 
bearing temporal dignities conferred 
by the See of Rome. Inheriting 
the marquisate of Gandolfi, Genoa, 
which was created in 1529, he was 
raised to the dukedom in 1899 by 
the Pope, and in the following 
year received the title of Knight 
Grand Commander of the Order of 
Christ. Duke Gandolfi held large 
estates in Worcestershire, where 
the family has been established 
since the eighteenth century. 

Feb. 27. The death occurred 
this day of Dr. Samuet PrerPont 
Lanctey, the distinguished Ameri- 
can astronomer, at the age of 
seventy-one. Dr. Langley was 
appointed Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution in 1887, and it 
was through his influence that the 
Solar Physics Observatory was 
founded at Mount Wilson. His 
researches in the field of solar 
radiation and astrophysical pheno- 
mena fully entitle him to the 
eminence which his name has 
attained among physicists through- 
out the world. 

Feb. 28. Commander A. C. 
Mipptemass, R.N., late Inspector- 
General of the Egyptian Coast- 
guard. He had seen active service 
in the Ashanti Campaign and in 
the Egyptian War of 1882. 








Short Notices of Books 


**Horace.” Complete Text with 
Conington’s Translation. 4s. 
(G. Bell & Sons.) 

“Horace.” By Rev. W.'Tuckwell. 
Bell’s Miniature Series of Great 
Writers. Is, 

Tue modern reader, if we are to 
judge by the output of our modern 
publishers, carries his library in his 
pockets, or at least those parts of 
his library which his grandfather 
carried in his head. Horace is 
among the most pocketable of 
authors, along with Charles Lamb, 
Omar Khayyam, and the more 
companionable of the immortals. 
For two half-crowns Messrs. George 
Bell and Sons will fill both your 
pockets with Horace—one with 
Horace himself and Conington’s 
famous translation face to face on 
opposite pages, all on thin paper, 
in fine type, attractive binding; 
for the other pocket they have 
provided Mr. Tuckwell’s scholarly 
account of the poet’s life, wherein, 
as the author modestly vaunts, not 
a word of Latin is to be found. 
You can therefore stretch yourself 
underneath the bough with your 
jug of wine, your pipe, and your 
pocketsful of Horace, in the 
amiable consciousness that when 
your recollections of Latin fail you 
have only to look on the opposite 
leaf or into the appreciative pages 
of Mr. Tuckwell. There is now 
no reason why Horace should not 
be quoted in Parliament. 


Der Stizr in Tuomas Kyps 
ORIGINALDRAMEN. Von Otto 
Michael. Berlin, 1905. — Dr. 


Michael has instituted an elaborate 
inquiry into the dramatic and 
verbal styles of the original plays 
connected with the name of 


Thomas Kyd, with a view to deter- 
mining their authenticity, the order 
of their composition, and their rela- 
tion to previous and contemporary 
work. The basis of inquiry is, 
naturally, the assumption that Kyd 
was the author of the Spanish 
Tragedy, an assumption checked 
and supported, so far as linguistic 
style is concerned, by a comparison 
with the translation of Garnier’s 
Cornélie, the only dramatic work 
to which Kyd put his name. The 
inquiry is further concerned with 
the First Part of Feronimo, Solyman 
and Perseda, and the pre-Shakes- 
pearean Ham/et assumed to survive 
substantially in the 1603 quarto of 
that play. The most interesting 
point in Dr. Michael’s conclusion 
is the confident re-assertion of 
Kyd’s authorship of eronimo. 
That he was responsible for Soliman 
and Perseda and the early Hamlet is 
also, though less certainly, main- 
tained. This will cause no sur- 
prise, Kyd’s hand being pretty 
generally recognised in the two 
latter pieces, but round the author- 
ship of Feronimo a good deal of 
controversy has already centred, and 
Dr. Michael’s conclusions are not 
likely to be accepted without 
demur. Here it may suffice to 
point out that the critic’s results 
are in a manner negative. His 
tests reveal certain similarities of 
composition between the Spanish 
Tragedy and Feronimo and fail to 
reveal any distinctive differences. 
But it has been often held that 
an ear trained to the character of 
Elizabethan blank verse can easily 
distinguish between the styles of 
the two pieces, and, if this is 
admitted, the only inference is that 
the ear is a more delicate test than 
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the logical and grammatical analy- 
sis of Dr. Michael. ‘This, we must 
admit, is very much what we should 
haveexpected. Someobviouscharac- 
teristics even have been overlooked. 
For example, we nowhere find men- 
tion of the rimed couplet with 
short first line, on the model : 


Gold, I am true ; 
I had my hier, and thou shalt have 
thy due, 


which forms so distinctive a trick of 
style in Feronimo, but of which there 
is no instancein the SpanishTragedy. 

Dr. Michael’s view of Kyd’s 
development as a dramatist may be 
briefly summarised. The young 
and sporting Kyd first tried his 
prentice hand upon the Feronimo 
plot, being chiefly influenced by 
the formless tragedy of the popular 
school as represented in Cambises 
and Appius and Virginia. ‘This was 
in 1582-84 and the play remained 
unfinished. At this date he came 
under the influence of Seneca, the 
collected translation of whose plays 
had appeared in 1581. The years 
1585-86 were occupied with the 
composition of Ham/et, the first 
work of the author’s to reach com- 
pletion. Encouraged by success, Kyd 
returned to his former material, 
and, starting afresh on Senecan 
lines, produced the Spanish Tragedy 
by 1588. After this he sought to 
turn his early essay to account, and 
either himself botched up an ending 
to Feronimo, or possibly employed 
some one else to do so, between 
1589 and 1591. So/yman and Perseda 
belongs to 1592, and the following 
year saw the completion of Corne/ia. 


“ Heroes of Iceland. Adapted from 
Dasent’s Translation of ‘ The 
Story of Burnt Nijal,’ the Great 
Icelandic Saga.” With a new 
preface, introduction, and notes 


by Allen French. Illustrated 
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by E. W. D. Hamilton. (David 

Nutt, 1905. §s.) 
Tuis book comes to us from 
America, and is probably intended 
simply as a book for children. It 
is, as the title-page states, an ab- 
breviated version of Dasent’s trans- 
lation of the Njals Saga, a book 
which was first issued in 1861, and 
was still in print in 1900, when it 
was reprinted in one volume by 
Grant Richards. As this single- 
volume edition was remaindered 
—we bought a copy two years ago 
for half-a-crown—it is, or was, 
possible to get the original com- 
plete translation for half the price 
of the present abridgment. The 
condensation, however one may 
regret the compulsory omission of 
favourite episodes, is none the less 
skilfully made, and Mr. Allen 
French’s introduction and notes 
are quite satisfactory. The Nijals 
Saga is perhaps the liveliest and 
best of that heroic class of epics, 
where we plunge in medias res, to 
learn what befel Njal and Hrut 
and his half-brother Hauskuld, 
whose daughter Hallgerda married 
for her third husband Gunnar, her 
uncle’s first wife’s first cousin, 
while Thorgerda, her daughter by 
her second husband, was the second 
wife of Gunnar’s first cousin 
Thrain. Such delightful compli- 
cations are for the most part 
avoided by Mr. French’s abbre- 
viated version, which it is to be 
hoped will induce readers to seek 
the complete form of the story. 
Mr.|Hamilton’s illustrations are ade- 
quate, but, we think, unnecessary. 


‘“* The Heroic Saga-Cycle of Die- 
trich of Bern. By F. E. Sanp- 
BACH. Popular Studies in 
Mythology, Romance, and 
Folk-lore, No. 15. (David 
Nutt, 1906. 6d. net.) 

We are glad to see a new 
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addition, after a somewhat long 
interval, to this useful series of 
popular studies, and one which by 
no means falls behind its pre- 
decessors in value and interest. 
The saga-cycle of Dietrich of 
Bern is, as the author remarks, 
little known in this country—save 
perhaps in so far as it became 
linked with the more famous 
Nibelungen story—though in the 
Middle Ages its hero seems to 
have enjoyed a fame at least 
equal to Siegfried’s. It could 
probably be said with truth that 
though most of us can identify 
Dietrich with the Ostrogothic 
Emperor Theodoric, few know 
much more of him than this, or are 
even aware that the “ Bern” with 
which he is connected means 
Verona. The story of the develop- 
ment of the wildly unhistorical 
hero from the historical emperor 
is far too intricate to be even 
touched on here ; it must suffice to 
say that Mr. Sandbach tells it in 
a popular and at the same time 
scholarly manner, and that the 
book may be read with interest 
even by those who have little or 
no first-hand knowledge of the 
Germanic saga-literature. A biblio- 
graphy is appended in which will 
be found all necessary information 
for those who wish to carry their 
study of the subject further. 


“The Modern Language Review.” 
Edited by John G. Robertson. 
No. 2. (Cambridge: At the 
University Press, January, 1906. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

In the current number Mr. F. W. 

Moorman writes interestingly on 

the pre-Shakespearean ghost—in 

itself a somewhat tedious - and 
irritating feature of the “Senecan ” 
drama. Mr. H. A. Rennert con- 
tributes a number of notes, largely 
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bibliographical, on some Comedias 
of Lope de Vega, which serve at 
least to show that the subject is of 
remarkable intricacy, and not 
lightly to be approached by those 
without a very special equipment 
for the task ; while Professor Bang 
sends a facsimile and transcription 
of some manuscript memoranda 
concerning Ben Jonson, taken from 
a copy of the 1674 quarto of 
“Catiline” in his possession. 
Other articles deal with the inter- 
pretation of the word “ pareglio” 
in Dante, and with Barnes’s 
“* Devil’s Charter.” As in the pre- 
ceding number, the reviews are 
numerous and good. Among them 
may be mentioned one by Professor 
Herford on Professor Bradley’s 
“‘ Shakespearean Tragedy ” and one 
by Mr. W. W. Greg on a number 
of recent editions of old plays and 
other works dealing with the drama. 
The “ Review” merits the atten- 
tion and support of all who care 
for the serious study of modern 
literatures, though we cannot but 
think that, for its size, it attempts 
to cover far too wide a field, with 
the result that the portion of it 
which can be read with interest 
and full appreciation by any one 
reader is necessarily somewhat 
restricted. 


“* The New Zealand Official Year- 
Book, 1905.” 

We have received a copy of this 
excellent annual, now in its four- 
teenth year. Nothing of the 
nature of a review is possible, but 
we may draw attention to the very 
interesting series of ‘Articles on 
Special Subjects,” which occupy a 
considerable part of the work and 
deal with a great variety of sub- 
jects, the Land System of New 
Zealand, Old-age Pensions, Agri- 


culture, Forestry, Mineral Springs, 
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Health Resorts, and many other 
matters. The last, a brief but 
curious essay on the colour-sense 
of the Maori and the words by 
which different colours are ex- 
pressed, should be of interest alike 
to linguists and to anthropolo- 
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gists. ‘There are full descriptions 
of the various Land Districts and 
of the Cook and other Islands 
annexed to New Zealand in Igot, 
and several maps. The “ Statis- 
tical View of Fifty Years Progress ” 
is of much interest. 


Typographical Notes on some 
New Books 


[Under the above heading the Gentleman’s Magazine will, when occasion demands, 
technically criticise éditions de luxe and new books that claim consideration from 
a typographical standpoint. This new departure, made with a view to encouraging 
a high standard of printing and book-production, will take the form either of a 
separate critique, or of an appendage to the literary review.] 


SHAKESPEARE’s PoEMs AND PeERI- 
cizs. ([Collotype Facsimile 
Reproduction.] With Intro- 
ductions by Sidney Lee. Ox- 
ford, at the Clarendon Press : 
Henry Frowde. [December] 
1905. 

Five Items, bound either singly, 
in two styles, or together in 
one volume, also in two styles : 
“Venus and Adonis,” “ Lu- 
crece,” ‘The Sonnets,” 
“The Passionate Pilgrim,” 
and “Pericles.” The sets of 
five volumes not sold sepa- 
rately. One thousand copies 
printed, of which two hun- 
dred and fifty are for 
America. 


These volumes, with the collo- 
type facsimile of Shakespeare’s 
First Folio, complete the reproduc- 
tions of the original issues of Shake- 
speare’s works, 

Colltypes. It is needless at this 
date to praise the Clarendon Press 
for their collotype facsimiles; it 
suffices to say that the high stan- 
dard set in the Folio facsimile is 
fully maintained in the present 
volumes, and the publication of 


such trustworthy reproductions 
will be of the highest value to 
scholars. We must regret that the 
facsimile titles in the Introductions 
were not also done in this manner, 
as, apart from considerations of 
accuracy, the unsuccessful half- 
tone is inartistic. 

Size and Signatures. Post quarto 
(10x8 inches); signed (quarto) 
first and second leaves (except A, 
the title-sheet, which is unsigned 
throughout) in Introductions only : 
the facsimiles afford their own 
signatures. 

Type and Page. ‘The type-page 
is 4% inches (28 ems), plus a 4-em 
column of side-notes, in width, and 
7} inches long. ‘Taking the aver- 
age width to be five inches, this 
gives a type-surface less than half 
the area of the page, and thus 
affording large margins. The type 
is excellently placed on the paper, 
and the common Clarendon Press 
fault (as we think)—of narrow 
head-margins—is avoided. 

The type is the Oxford “ Fell” 
old-face in various sizes; text of 
Introduction in English, thin- 
leaded ; foot-notes small pica solid ; 
side-notes long primer solid. We 
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rather regret the preference shown 
to the Fell type, though it must 
be admitted that it is suited to 
such works as these. It presents a 
quaint and undoubtedly antique 
face, similar in design to the. old- 
face types of Caslon and Marr; it 
is full on the body, and shows 
small proportion of ‘‘ whiting” 
but it is irregularly cut, and the 
initials, whether roman or italic, do 
not run as high as the ascenders of 
the lower-case. Moreover, when 
printed on a soit paper, it has the 
bizarre appearance of varying in 
“height-to-paper” (see ‘“ The 
Poetical Works of Robert Bridges,” 
issued by Messrs, Smith, Elder and 
Co.), which possibly is due to shal- 
low counters of certain letters. In 
the present case, printed as it ison 
a somewhat hard paper, it gives a 
better appearance ; but we respect- 
fully submit that Mr. Hart should 
as far as possible restrict its use to 
the upper-case for title-pages. 
Many excellent title-pages have 
been set recently in this face by 
the Clarendon Press, despite the 
fact that certain of the capitals 
appear to be slightly inclined for- 
wards or backwards: this varia- 
tion may be best seen on the title- 
pages of the present volumes, where 
the Fell face is used in conjunction 
with ‘the Caslon. 

The title-pages are unpointed 
at the ends of the lines, and. are 
inclosed in an old-fashioned decora- 
tive border, rather too meagre for 
our taste. 

As should be the rule with all 
old-face founts, the long-tailed 
capital Q is here used with the 
ligature to the consecutive u: 
doubtless in this old fount it was 
not cast separately. 

Composition, Excellent ues 
out. The rule, at least with all 
old-face types, should be to set 
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close; and the Clarendon Press 
usually adheres to this rule. Here, 
in several instances, it would 
appear that lines have been spaced 
out to avoid hyphens at the end of 
the lines; but, while we admit a 
preference for avoiding the break- 
ing of words, we think it better to 
do so than to space too widely ; for 
nothing is more distracting to the 
eye than a “‘ wide” line. 

Paper. “O.W.”: an antique 
toned paper, very pleasant to 
handle, but with a little too much 
“crackle.” The sheets are appar- 
ently folded to cut edges, not 
guillotined. ‘Top-edges uncut. 

The half-tone facsimiles in the 
Introductions seem to have been 
printed first (as in ‘“‘ Venus and 
Adonis”) on the rough paper ; but 
in the later volumes a smoother 
surface has been obtained for those 
sheets which contain half-tone 
blocks, This certainly gives a 
better result. 

Press-reading. Few presses have 
such a high reputation for careful 
press-reading as the Oxford Press, 
and we imagine that the staff have 
saved their authors and editors an 
unprecedented amount of subse- 
quent vexation and heartburning. 
These volumes are no exception to 
the general rule. We cannot 
blame the readers for the accepted 
Oxford style of reference to Act, 
Scene, and Line of plays, which 
Dr. Murray has so justly con- 


‘demned. Perhaps we may note 


one curious misprint—scarcely the 
reader’s business, it is true—on 
p- 54 of the Introduction to the 
“Sonnets,” where ‘‘the well- 
known critic and bookseller” is 
first referred to as “ Mr. Bertram, 
of London,” and later, more than 
once, is awarded his real surname, 
** Mr. Dobell.” 
Press-work. 


Admirable, and 
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worthy of the fine traditions of the 
Clarendon Press. 

In general we may congratulate 
Mr. Hart and his staff on a 
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thoroughly artistic and workman- 
like production, in keeping with the 
value and importance of this pub- 
lication. 


Garden Notes 


Marcu to the gardener is often a 
month of disappointment. He 
will accord often enough with the 
adage, and come in like a lion, but 
he has an unpleasant way of going 
out like a lion too, having for most 
of the time done his best to deserve 
the epithet of the “roaring 
moon.” Itis indeed the “ moon ” 
of daffodil and crocus, and, if the 
snowdrop be the flower of Feb- 
ruary, it is— 

“The spendthrift crocus, bursting 

through the mould, 
Naked and shivering with his cup 
of gold,” 

which may claim, with little chal- 
lenge, to be that of March. True, 
the daffodil has already boldly 
asserted itself in more than one 
species and variety, but the full 
glories of the narcissus are not yet 
displayed, and another month— 
or even two—will have passed 
before it has been given to us to 
revel in the wealth of form and 
tint which this flower has in store 
for us. On the other hand, we 
must enjoy the crocus wow, unless 
we are content to lose more than 
half its charms. 

There are many species of crocus 
blooming at different times, classi- 
fied roughly for gardening purposes 
as Autumn, Winter, and Spring- 
blooming crocuses; distinctions 
which, as we saw last month, are 
very arbitrary, and depend largely 
for their appositeness upon condi- 
tions of position, soil, and weather, 





while it must always be remem- 
bered that the popularly called 
* Autumn ” crocus is not a crocus 
at all, but a Cokhicum, or Meadow- 
saffron. Our “crocus,” which is 
now in infinite variety of tint and 
pattern 


“cc 


- + » reaching up 
To catch a sunbeam in his 
cup,” 


is Crocus vernus, a native of the 
central and southern mountains of 
Europe, from which the Dutch 
florists have during centuries 
evolved the lovely varieties so 
familiar tous. Most, or probably 
all, of these have distinctive names, 
but it is superfluous to tax one’s 
memory with them. There are, 
however, leaving for further men- 
tion the “common” crocus, 
several other species, more costly 
comparatively, yet of such distinct 
beauty that they should be culti- 
vated and prized accordingly. C. 
Imperati would not sorely touch the 
purse, and is a beautiful flower, the 
leaves enclosing which are thick 
with a distinct white medial line. 
It is sometimes called a winter 
crocus, but excepting in favourable 
Seasons, its sweet-savoured lilac 
blossoms can hardly be expected in 
any quantity before March. Per 
haps one of the loveliest of all 
crocuses is C. sommasianus, a species - 
from Dalmatia, somewhat earlier 
than C. vernus. ‘The leaves come 
with the flowers, which, being small, . 
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seem to enjoy the companionship. 
The latter are pale lavender of an 
exquisite shade, and are of delicate 
form. It would fill many pages to 
describe the numerous species of 
crocus, nowin bloom. All of them 
would grace any garden, and each 
has its own distinct merits. Of 
late years, the fashion has been 
to search for new plants, especially 
for spring-blooming Alpines, and, 
if the crocus has not contributed 
sO many species as some other 
families, it has shown that its 
resources are not yet exhausted. 
Among them C. dalmaticus should 
hold an honourable place, but, 
although it is robust enough, and 
seeds freely, it is seldom seen in 
our gardens. It blooms very early, 
so early as to be fitly termed a 
winter-blooming plant, and is very 
charming in all its varieties of 
colour—pale grey, delicately marked 
within with lines of a pinker hue— 
sometimes clear, pale yellow—some- 
times lilac-rose shading to white, 
with yellow throat. The form 
also varies like the colour, being 
sometimes open and stellate, some- 
times cup-form, which shape is 
usually associated with the colours 
last described. C. caspius is as 
hardy, and is reputed to bloom 
from September to March, a rare 
and _ valuable quality!—but in 
England it generally blooms in 
early winter. The typical colour 
is white, with throat of rich, deep 
yellow, but there is a lilac variety 
of a very rare shade, for which 
alone it should have a place in all 
rockegardens. It much resembles 
an old favourite—C. 4oryi, which 
is of far more delicate constitu- 
tion. _ 

It seems an easy thing to plant 
the common crocus, yet too often 
is it done wrongly. Too much 
room is frequently given to it in 
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the borders, where, moreover, even 
granting its admission, it is wrongly 
treated. The borders behind it 
are bare, or nearly so, and yet we 
see ribbons of crocuses which only 
emphasise their bareness. No 
blundering can rob the flower of 
its beauties, but this is manifestly 
the worst way of displaying them. 
In the borders, crocuses should be 
in masses, irregular in size and 
form, and mixed in colour, remem- 
bering always that the yellow are 
the first to bloom, and the most 
robust of constitution. Different 
effects are thus had from different 
points of view, and one aspect is 
not the only one. 

It is in the grass, however, and 
not in the borders at all that the 
crocus is properly seen. It shows 
so little leaf, if any, when in bloom, 
that the fresh green of the turf, if 
not absolutely necessary for the 
display of its beauties, develops 
and brings to light charms hither- 
to unknown. ‘There is no garden 
so small that it has not some 
nooks and corners, some mound 
or bank, or some shrub, which 
will be at once a landmark and 
a protection. Such places are 
naturally safe from the heavy tread 
of the gardener in the later 
winter, while it is not necessary to 
have them mown with the meticu- 
lous nicety which more prominent 
portions of the lawn demand. As 
crocuses are so badly provided with 
foliage while in bloom, that afforded 
by the grass is doubly welcome, 
while the effects of light and shade, 
and of combination and contrast 
of colour are full of variety. On 
the south side of a dense shrub 
may be a dazzling display of white, 
of purple and of gold, while on the 
other nothing but the hoar-frost 
may be visible during the whole 
day. 











